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LYDIA  Y.  HAYES— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Minnesota  in  the  late  seventies  offered  no 
advantages  for  a  blind  child,  but,  as  Miss 
Kate  M.  Foley  pointed  out  at  the  recent 
Toronto  convention,  “We  all  know  that  God 
is  with  Miss  Hayes,  and  has  been  all  her 
life.”  We  are  ready  to  conclude  that  a  kindly 
Providence  smoothed  the  way  for  her  com¬ 
ing  to  New  England,  to  be  for  a  while  under 
the  roof  of  an  uncle  educator  in  Massachu¬ 
setts;  and  then  the  Perkins  days  at  the  old 
institution  at  South  Boston,  and  the  play 
times  with  the  Howe  children,  and  the 
exalted  direction  of  Michal  Anagnos !  Those 
were  halcyon  days  for  an  eager  blind  child 
bent  on  exploring  and  grasping  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  universe  and  appropriat¬ 
ing  them  to  her  own  best  uses.  They  were 
interspersed  with  vacation  periods  in  the 
home  of  the  uncle  and  visits  in  refined  fam¬ 
ily  circles  in  Boston.  Miss  Hayes  herself  at¬ 
tributes  not  a  little  of  her  marked  interest 
in  a  non-institutionalized  career  for  blind 
children  to  the  normal  and  wholesome  meet¬ 
ings  with  seeing  children  which  it  was  her 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  at  Perkins. 

With  the  completion  of  her  academic 
studies  at  Perkins  and  her  normal-school 


IT  WAS  at  Perkins  Institution  that  we 
met  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  nearly  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Here  in  New  England  we  occa¬ 
sionally  lay  down  our  accustomed  tasks  for 
a  day  or  so,  to  go  up  to  Watertown  to  be 
refreshed  and  inspired.  It  is  a  shrine  to  some 
of  us;  and  we  never  tire  of  listening  to  the 
folklore  about  the  Howes,  which  is  sedu¬ 
lously  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  We  recall  now, 
as  we  pen  this  page,  evenings  with  Miss 
Hayes  before  a  crackling  wood  fire,  medi¬ 
tating  upon  the  greatness  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  and  the  inspired  pre-eminence  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Miss  Hayes  has  told  us  that  she  can  re¬ 
call  with  all  the  vividness  of  childhood  im¬ 
pressions  certain  incidents  of  the  early  log- 
cabin  days  in  Minnesota.  Her  grandfather 
was  of  the  clan  of  the  Stuarts,  and  brought 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  canny  wisdom 
of  his  Scotch  ancestors.  He  curbed  her 
childish  desire  to  pull  up  the  seeded  potatoes 
with  the  explanation  that  one  should  wait  to 
see  the  development  above  ground,  rather 
than  to  explore  what  is  going  on  under¬ 
neath  the  soil. 
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training  in  a  public  institution,  the  young  wondered  at  that  the  new  executive  hesitated 


blind  girl  was  ready  for  service ;  for  the  as¬ 
sociations  at  South  Boston  had  impressed 
her  with  the  realization  that  she  must  not 
live  unto  herself.  The  year  1900  was  not  a 
time,  however,  when  opportunities  were 
beckoning  the  young  people  who  were  leav¬ 
ing  our  schools  for  the  blind;  and  particu¬ 
larly  was  this  true  of  the  blind  girls.  But 
again  there  seems  to  have  been  a  God- 
directed  time  and  place  awaiting  the  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  eager  and  wholesome  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  which  she  was  so  eminently 
fitted  to  bring  to  a  special  task.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1900,  was  preparing  to  extend  its 
carefully  planned  program  of  work  for  the 
blind  to  include  under  private  auspices  an 
experimental  excursion  into  the  field  of 
home  teaching.  Miss  Hayes  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  two  pioneer  home  teachers  be¬ 
cause  she  had  had  normal-school  training; 
reminding  us  again  how  important  it  is  to 
be  prepared.  The  work  commended  itself 
to  the  public  authorities  and  subsequently 
the  effort  was  given  full  official  and  financial 
backing  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  1909  Miss  Hayes  was  chosen  for  the 
important  work  of  organizing  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  We  can  re¬ 
call  the  noteworthy  contributions  made  in 
the  earlier  days  by  sighted  women,  notably 
Mrs.  Emily  Welles  Foster  in  Connecticut 
and  Miss  Lucy  Wright  in  Massachusetts,  in 
executive  capacities  in  commission  activities, 
but  memory  does  not  tell  of  any  blind  woman 
who  has  served  in  this  distinguished  field. 
She  undertook  those  duties  with  no  little 
trepidation  and  with  the  admonition  of  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  “always  remember  the  rights 
of  the  blind.”  Mrs.  Howe  gave  her  charge 
to  the  pioneering  executive  in  these  words: 
“Remember,  that  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  in  that  state  the  rights  of  the  blind 
may  also  be  established.”  Is  it  little  to  be 


to  undertake  the  responsibilities? 

Miss  Hayes  tells  her  friends  that  her  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience 
with  executive  duties  has  enabled  her  to 
define  in  her  own  thinking  what  constitute 
“the  rights  of  the  blind.”  She  describes  them 
as  the  right  to  health,  to  an  education,  to 
work,  and  to  an  opportunity  to  serve.  The 
first  calls  for  a  co-operative  effort  on  the 
part  of  blind  and  sighted  persons  to  prevent 
blindness;  the  second  enables  a  person  to 
express  the  highest  that  is  within  him;  the 
third  is  a  command  that  is  God-given;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  responsibility  incumbent  on 
the  blind  person  himself.  In  turn,  she  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  blind  owe  the  public  and  the 
taxpayer  certain  obligations ;  each  to  do  his 
best  according  to  his  ability  and  under¬ 
standing. 

On  July  I,  this  year.  Miss  Hayes  took 
over  the  duties  of  the  newly  created  office 
of  educational  and  research  consultant  for 
the  New  Jersey  Commission.  In  this  field 
she  will  doubtless  find  time  and  opportunity 
to  develop  further  the  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  work  of  the  Commission  in  its 
training  of  young  blind  people  in  their  home 
environment.  Since  the  early  Boston  days 
Miss  Hayes  has  recognized  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  effort,  and  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  years  she  has  gained  national 
recognition  as  a  specialist  in  this  field. 

Miss  Foley  in  her  Toronto  tribute  to  Miss 
Hayes  said  that  he  who  can  plant  courage  in 
the  human  soul  is  the  best  physician.  One 
must  have  in  his  own  soul  the  indomitable 
will  to  achieve  if  he  is  to  give  heart  to  an¬ 
other.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years,  in  the 
closest  of  friendships,  the  writer  has  known 
Miss  Hayes;  and  there  has  been  no  falter¬ 
ing  in  her  whole-souled  commitment  to  the 
best  in  life.  She  has  devoted  her  finest  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought  and  endurance  to  these  ends,  ; 
and  others  have  lived  more  abundantly  be-  . 
cause  she  has  learned  how  to  live  and  serve.  | 
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SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


By  John  N.  Smith,  Jr. 


IN  THE  Social  IVork  Year  Book  of  1929, 
published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  Edward  Hochhauser  gives  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  sheltered  workshop,  as  adopted  by 
the  group  of  sheltered  workshops  in  New 
York  City,  as  follows: 

A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  haven  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  in  competi¬ 
tive  employment,  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently.  Sheltered  employment  is  temporary 
when  the  prognosis  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient  while  at  work  in¬ 
dicates  that  within  a  time  reasonable  for  his 
disease  or  handicap,  he  may  be  graduated 
into  normal  industry.  Sheltered  employment 
is  permanent  when  the  prognosis  or  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  patient  at  the  workshop  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  sheltered  work  condi¬ 
tions  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  stated : 

Sheltered  workshops  are  conducted  not 
only  for  the  vocational  and  physical  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  men  and  women  handicapped  by 
accidents,  old  age,  or  disease,  but  also  to 
provide  work  for  widows,  the  homeless,  and 
at  times  the  unemployed.  They  not  only 
serve  their  clients,  but  are  laboratories  for 
developing  methods  of  care  and  supervision 
that  may  be  adopted  by  large  industries. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Act  in  1933  and  the  subsequent  ap¬ 
proval  of  codes  of  fair  competition  under 
its  terms,  the  question  immediately  arose  as 
to  whether  sheltered  workshops  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  industry  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act.  Industries  in  which  the  shops  were  en¬ 
gaged,  advertently  and  inadvertently  in¬ 
serted  provisions  in  their  proposed  codes  of 
fair  competition  which  would  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with,  if  not  completely  disrupt,  the 
activities  of  the  shops.  Most  of  our  shops 


took  the  position  that  we  were  not  members 
of  industry  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
but  that  we  were  in  accord  with  its  spirit 
and  intent  and  therefore  desired  to  co¬ 
operate.  Our  difficulty  was  that  industry, 
labor,  and  the  officials  of  the  Administration 
did  not  have  adequate  knowledge  as  to  what 
the  sheltered  workshops  did  and  wherein 
their  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  con¬ 
sisted.  Those  industries  with  which  the 
shops  had  competed  classed  them,  so  far  as 
marketing  of  the  goods  manufactured  by 
them  was  concerned,  in  the  same  category 
as  prison  shops.  In  some  cases  the  shops 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  contractors  in 
the  matter  of  prices  paid  for  manufacture, 
and  these  contractors  in  turn  had  placed  the 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  lower  than 
members  of  industry,  meeting  proper  labor 
standards  and  shop  conditions,  could  actually 
manufacture  the  goods.  This  naturally 
caused  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  industry,  of  the  true  role  and  real 
purpose  of  sheltered  shops  and  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation.  In  other  words,  in  the 
comparatively  small  group  of  industries 
where  the  sheltered  shops  were  known,  the 
reaction  toward  them  was  unfavorable.  To 
overcome  this,  executives  of  some  of  the 
charitable  institutions  endeavored  to  explain 
to  the  Advisory  Committees  representing 
labor  and  industry  in  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  and  to  the  Governmental 
officials  the  true  aims,  purposes,  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  shops  and  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them.  As  a  result,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  make  a  report, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  stated  to  be: 
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To  seek  assurance  that  we  are  doing  jus¬ 
tice  both  to  the  labor  standards  for  regularly 
employed  workers  being  built  up  in  codes 
of  fair  competition,  and  equally  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  other  special  classes  of  workers. 

The  special  committee  consisted  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Davies,  Director  of  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society,  New  York  City  (Chair¬ 
man),  Professor  Frederick  Woodward,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Oscar  Sul¬ 
livan,  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Committee  held  conferences  with  in¬ 
terested  individuals  and  groups  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  others.  Their  report  in  part 
stated : 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  were  unanimous  that  the  sheltered 
workshops,  being  operated  with  an  entirely 
different  purpose  than  private  business, 
namely,  the  welfare  of  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  disabled  persons  and  others  handi¬ 
capped  by  personality  difficulties  and  social 
maladjustments,  and  not  in  any  sense  for 
private  profit,  cannot  meet  the  full  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  NRA  Codes  in  the  respective 
trades  and  industries  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  so-called  wage  given  to  their 
beneficiaries  is  often  subsidized  by  donations 
to  produce  even  the  meager  amounts  that  are 
paid.  Payment  of  minimum  wages  would 
therefore  be  impossible.  Even  as  to  hours 
of  work,  the  application  of  the  code  provi¬ 
sions  would  be  undesirable.  Many  of  the 
handicapped,  and  in  particular  the  blind,  re¬ 
quire  longer  to  turn  out  products  than  do 
the  physically  efficient.  Since  the  workers 
are  redly  charitable  beneficiaries,  collective 
bargaining  would  also  be  inapplicable.  To 
put  these  workshops  under  codes  of  the  re¬ 
spective  trades  and  industries  in  which  they 
are  eng^ed  would  subject  them  to  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  they  could  not  comply  and 
render  it  possible  for  competitors  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

Subsequently  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  stated: 

NRA  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  larger  problem  involved  in  these 
various  handicapped  groups  engaged  in  in¬ 


dustry  than  just  the  mere  fact  of  them  I 
being  a  part  of  industry  itself.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  these  agencies  were  dealing  with  a 
large  social  problem  and  their  industrial 
program  was  only  a  phase  of  it  and  very 
often  a  small  part  of  the  larger  program. 

At  all  events,  the  objectives  of  these  char¬ 
itable  programs,  undertaken  long  before  the 
conception  of  NRA,  were  most  commenda¬ 
ble  and  founded  on  the  same  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  new  Administration;  hence,  it 
naturally  followed  that  NRA  would  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  impede  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  industrial  phases  of  these  charitable  un¬ 
dertakings. 

After  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  issued  Administrative  Order 
X9  which  exempted  sheltered  workshops 
from  codes  covering  activities  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  on  condition  that  any  shel¬ 
tered  workshop  in  order  to  become  entitled 
to  such  exemption  should  sign  a  pledge  that 
it  would  not: 

1.  Employ  minors  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  except  such  as  were  there  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes; 

2.  Engage  in  destructive  price-cutting  or  ^ 
any  other  unfair  method  of  competition;  ^ 
or, 

3.  Wilfully  hamper  or  retard  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Title  of  the  Act,  and  that  | 
so  far  as  possible  it  would  co-operate 
with  the  National  Recovery  Administra-  1 
tion  and  would  carry  out  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  Act. 

The  definition  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
under  the  NRA  was  as  follows: 

A  charitable  institution  or  activities  I 
thereof,  conducted  not  for  profit,  but  for  | 
the  purpose  of  providing  remunerative  em-  [ 
ployment  for  physically,  mentally,  or  socially  j 
handicapped  workers.  j 

It  will  be  noted  this  definition  does  not  ■ 
differ  materially  from  that  given  by  Edward  " 
Hochhauser  quoted  above.  Remember  that  , 
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this  new  one  takes  into  account  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  shops  and  labor  and 
industry,  and  for  that  reason  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  non-profit-making  feature. 
Likewise,  the  definition  broadens  the  field 
so  that  it  includes  all  charitable  activities 
which  market  goods  in  competition  with 
regular  industry.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  sheltered  shop  movement  keeping 
apace  with  the  current  trends  in  the  new 
conception  of  labor  and  industrial  relation¬ 
ships. 

Administrative  Order  X9  set  up  a  Na¬ 
tional  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  compliance  with 
pledges  submitted  by  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shops.  The  Committee  was  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  from  among  the  staffs 
of  agencies  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the 
program  for  handicapped  persons. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  confronting  the 
Committee  was  to  find  the  number  of  shops 
throughout  the  country  which  qualified 
under  the  definition.  There  was  no  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  the  subject  for  there  had 
never  been  occasion  for  these  shops  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  course  of  action.  After  con¬ 
siderable  effort  and  publicizing  the  fact  that 
exemptions  could  be  had,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  284  shops  throughout  the  country 
which  fell  within  the  definition. 

These  284  shops  were  actually  serving 
36,662  handicapped  persons  within  the 
classes  named  in  the  definition.  Experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  turnover  of  clients 
in  the  shops  is  about  three  times  per  year 
so  that  applying  this  to  the  exact  figure 
given,  the  284  shops  probably  serve  over 
100,000  persons  annually. 

A  sample  of  91  of  the  institutions  showed 
that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  the  total 
of  all  handicapped  clients  was  $0.2462  per 
hour;  the  average  weekly  earnings  $6.94, 
and  the  average  hours  of  work  per  week 
were  28.22  hours.  Among  the  group  of  hand¬ 
icapped  persons  the  proportion  of  socially 


handicapped  ran  about  50  per  cent  and  their 
earnings,  both  hourly  and  weekly,  gener¬ 
ally  were  more  because  they  had  no  physical 
handicap  which  might  interfere  with  indus¬ 
trial  operation.  The  same  sample  of  91  in¬ 
stitutions  showed  their  receipts  to  be  $1,- 
084,816  in  a  four-month  period  in  the  slack 
season  of  manufacture.  Translating  this  to 
include  the  whole  group  of  284  shops  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  it  appears  that  collec¬ 
tively  they  are  manufacturing  or  recondition¬ 
ing  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth 
of  goods  annually. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  formation 
of  the  Committee,  complaints  received  from 
members  of  industry  by  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  were  referred  to  it.  In 
its  procedure  in  this  regard  it  followed  the 
practice  of  conferring  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  industry  concerned  and  sought 
an  amicable  solution  to  the  difficulty.  Prin¬ 
cipally,  these  complaints  involved  price-cut¬ 
ting,  and  contractors  were  involved.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  amicably  adjusted  with  the 
result  that,  after  the  true  problems  of  the 
shops  were  made  known  to  the  particular 
industry,  its  members  strove  to  help  us,  and 
in  many  cases  the  shops  concerned  received 
a  very  material  increase  in  the  price  paid 
for  their  work  by  contractors. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  products 
of  certain  of  the  sheltered  workshops  should 
not  be  classed  as  prison-made  goods  because 
part  of  the  manufacture  was  performed  by 
persons  who  had  been  committed  by  the 
courts  The  matter  came  to  a  head  before 
the  Ullman  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  National  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shop  Committee  presented  the  problem  of 
the  shops  at  the  hearing.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  decision  separating  the  issue  of  the 
prison  shops  from  the  sheltered  workshops 
concerned,  and  the  Workshop  Committee 
continued  its  jurisdiction  over  them. 
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Many  other  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
the  sheltered  shops  arose  during  the  life  of 
the  Committee,  all  of  which  were  favorably 
adjusted.  In  connection  with  the  work  un¬ 
dertaken  and  the  whole  problem,  I  desire  to 
quote  from  the  final  report  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  in  the  matter: 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  said  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  success  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Administration  in  its  main  objectives, 
it  proved  to  be  an  important  milestone  in 
the  advancement  of  sheltered  workshops. 
For  the  first  time,  the  cause  and  problems 
of  these  institutions  were  accorded  adequate 
representation  in  the  industrial  forum.  For 
the  first  time,  their  aims  and  objectives  were 
nationally  promulgated  in  a  manner  which 
reached  the  ears  of  industrial  and  Govern¬ 
mental  leaders.  For  the  first  time,  the  lead¬ 
ing  non-profit  charitable  systems  of  this 
country  merged  to  find  themselves  identical 
in  outline.  For  the  first  time,  their  combined 
voices  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government  whereas  separately  they  had 
been  inaudible.  For  the  first  time,  sheltered 
workshops  impressed  on  authorities  the  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  their  identity  as  apart  from 
prison  institutions.  For  the  first  time,  there 
existed  a  liaison  between  private  industry 
and  sheltered  workshops,  and  between  the 
sheltered  workshops  themselves.  For  the 
first  time,  a  well-formulated  program,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  majority  of  institutions  af¬ 
fected  and  executed  by  a  central  agency,  was 
put  into  effect  in  behalf  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops.  The  entire  program  as  administered 
by  the  National  Sheltered  Workshop  Com¬ 
mittee  spells  an  excellent  beginning  to  an 
important  task. 

After  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Committee  continued 
to  function  under  an  Executive  Order  of 
the  President,  with  the  duty  of  developing 
and  administering  a  program  which  would 
result  in  the  continuance  of  the  benefits 
which  had  theretofore  accrued  to  sheltered 
workshops  and  to  competing  industries  as 
a  result  of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  The 
Committee  continued  under  this  authority 


until  December  20,  1935,  when  all  activities 
of  a  similar  nature  were  discontinued. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  forum  sponsored  by  the  government 
no  longer  exists.  We  have,  however,  been 
able  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
tact  among  the  shops  and  have  discussed 
mutual  problems  affecting  all. 

Last  December  a  Sheltered  Workshop 
Committee  was  constituted  in  the  Section  on 
Employment  and  Vocational  Guidance  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  The 
membership  includes  the  executives  of  all 
of  the  sheltered  shops  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  They  have  adopted  the  same  definition 
used  in  the  NR  A,  and  there  has  now  been 
prepared  a  form  of  report  which  lends  it¬ 
self  to  analysis.  These  reports  collectively 
should  place  sheltered  workshop  executives 
in  a  position  where  they  may  better  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  problems  and  be  able  to 
present  data  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
labor  and  industry  in  particular,  showing 
the  true  mission,  activity,  and  program  of 
the  sheltered  workshop  movement. 

Due  to  the  diversity  of  type  and  service, 
sheltered  workshops  may  be  classified  in 
several  ways. 

As  to  auspices,  they  may  be  classified  into 
three  groups: 

1.  Those  operated  entirely  by  public  funds 
and  under  governmental  supervision,  simi¬ 
lar  to  existent  WPA  shops; 

2.  Those  operated  under  private  super¬ 
vision  but  with  government  subsidy,  similar 
to  some  of  the  shops  for  the  blind ; 

3.  Those  operated  entirely  by  private 
agencies  without  governmental  subsidy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shops  operated 
by  the  government  do  not  sell  their  products 
in  competition  with  industry  but  utilize  the 
manufacture  for  relief  or  other  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  certain  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  blind,  operated  by  state  governments, 
do  sell  in  the  open  market. 
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As  to  clientble  served,  the  shops  may  be 
classified  into: 

1.  Those  serving  the  blind; 

2.  Those  serving  the  orthopedically  dis¬ 
abled; 

3.  Those  serving  the  tuberculous; 

4.  Those  serving  the  cardiac ; 

5.  Those  serving  the  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing ; 

6.  Those  serving  the  aged  or  infirm; 

7.  Those  serving  the  socially  handicapped ; 

8.  Those  serving  individuals  handicapped 
by  personality  difficulties  or  behavior  prob¬ 
lems; 

9.  Those  serving  a  combination  of  any 
of  the  above  classifications. 

So  far  as  the  socially  handicapped  are 
concerned,  the  group  of  shops  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  have  adopted  the  following  defi¬ 
nition: 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Sheltered  Work¬ 
shop  Committee,  a  socially  handicapped  per¬ 
son  is  understood  to  be  an  individual  of  nor¬ 
mal  physical  and  mental  capacities  who  is  out 
of  alignment  with  society  in  his  community 
and  who  therefore  is  unable,  either  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently,  to  share  on  an  equal 
basis  in  the  community’s  normal  activities. 

As  to  the  type  of  service  rendered  to  the 
classes  within  the  definition,  the  shops  may 
be  classified  into: 

1.  Those  providing  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  temporarily  unemployable; 

2.  Those  providing  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  permanently  unemployable ; 

3.  Those  providing  vocational  training  but 
without  remuneration  for  work  accom¬ 
plished  ; 

4.  Those  providing  physical,  occupational, 
or  curative  therapy  without  remuneration  for 
work  accomplished; 

5.  Those  providing  work  and  tasks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  work  capacity  of  the  disabled 
person ; 

6.  Those  which  provide  a  combination  of 
the  above  classifications. 


As  to  the  methods  used  in  disposing  of 
products  manufactured  or  reconditioned,  the 
shops  may  be  classified  as : 

1.  Those  which  employ  and  utilize  outside 
salesmen,  either  handicapped  or  non-handi¬ 
capped,  or  who  utilize  a  mail  order  system; 

2.  Those  which  operate  retail  stores  in 
conjunction  with  their  shops; 

3.  Those  which  sell  direct  to  manufactur¬ 
ers,  jobbers,  or  wholesalers ; 

4.  Those  which  dispose  of  their  products 
to  the  Federal,  state,  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  ; 

5.  Those  which  utilize  the  products  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  use  of  their  clients  or 
themselves ; 

6.  Those  which  sell  their  services  on  a 
contract  basis,  the  manufacturer  or  contrac¬ 
tor  either  furnishing  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  materials  entering  into  production; 

7.  Those  which  sell  their  products  to  com¬ 
mercial  retail  stores; 

8.  Those  which  dispose  of  their  products 
in  a  combination  of  ways  as  above  outlined. 

As  to  materials  used  in  manufacture,  the 
shops  may  be  classified  into: 

1.  Those  purchasing  and  utilizing  new  or 
raw  materials; 

2.  Those  soliciting  donations  of  new  or 
raw  materials; 

3.  Those  soliciting  donations  of  used,  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  or  waste  materials; 

4.  Those  purchasing  used,  second-hand, 
or  waste  materials; 

5.  Those  combining  the  methods  above 
described. 

As  to  economic  status  of  clients  served, 
the  shops  may  be  classified  into: 

1.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  or  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  or  means  are  sufficient  to  care  for 
all  of  their  needs  and  those  of  their  de¬ 
pendents,  if  any,  or  those  whose  families 
are  so  circumstanced  as  to  provide  for  such 
needs  for  them; 
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2.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  public  relief  or  being  supported 
through  funds  from  Federal,  state,  munici¬ 
pal,  or  other  governmental  sources ; 

3.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  of  private  relief  or  receiving  aid 
from  organizations  supported  entirely  by  en¬ 
dowment  or  private  voluntary  contributions ; 

4.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  resident 
in  a  home,  shelter,  or  other  institution,  main¬ 
tained  by  public  relief  funds  or  private 
charitable  contributions  or  endowments; 

5.  Those  serving  clients  who  are  living  in 
poverty  or  those  who  have  neither  the  means 
nor  income  to  provide  a  bare  existence  for 
themselves  or  for  their  dependents,  if  any, 
or  those  whose  families  are  so  circumstanced 
as  to  not  be  able  to  provide  a  bare  existence 
for  them;  (A  client  who  has  applied  for 
public  or  private  relief,  but  is  not  receiving 
it,  or  one  who  should  apply  but  for  reasons 
of  pride  or  otherwise  fails  to  do  so,  falls 
within  this  category.) 

6.  Those  serving  clients  whose  economic 
status  is  involved  in  a  combination  of  the 
above  stated  categories. 

As  to  relief  and  subsidy,  the  shops  classify 
themselves  as  follows: 

1.  Those  which  afford  wages  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis  for  work  done  and  grant  no 
subsidy  or  relief  in  addition ; 

2.  Those  which  afford  wages  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis  for  work  done  and  in  addition 
grant  subsidies  or  relief; 

3.  Those  which  pay  hourly  or  weekly 
wages,  regardless  of  work  performed  by  the 
individual ; 

4.  Those  which  pay  no  wages  of  any  na¬ 
ture,  but  furnish  board,  lodging,  and  main¬ 
tenance  ; 

5.  Those  which  grant  some  wages  and 
board,  lodging,  and  maintenance; 

6.  Those  which  grant  no  wages,  but  af¬ 
ford  physical  or  occupational  therapy,  or 
vocational  training,  or  determine  the  work 
capacity  of  an  individual; 


7.  Those  which  grant  no  wages,  but  af¬ 
ford  physical  or  occupational  therapy,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  or  determination  of  work 
capacity,  and  board  and  lodging  or  relief ; 

8.  Those  which  afford  a  combination  of 
the  aforestated  methods. 

In  the  shops  where  no  relief  or  subsidy 
in  cash  or  in  kind  is  furnished  and  such  is 
needed,  the  usual  practice  is  to  refer  the 
client  to  some  relief  agency,  public  or  pri-  1 
vate,  or,  if  the  shop  is  one  of  the  activities 
of  a  parent  organization  which  also  affords  I 
relief,  the  client  is  referred  to  the  activity  j 
of  such  parent  organization  undertaking  that 
phase  of  its  work. 

As  to  case  work  and  family  welfare  serv¬ 
ices,  several  practices  seem  to  be  followed: 

1.  Some  of  the  shops  maintain  no  case 
workers  or  welfare  service.  Such  services 
as  may  be  required  are  afforded  by  shop 
managers  or  assistants,  or  by  nurses.  Where 
more  extensive  service  is  needed,  the  client 
must  seek  it  elsewhere. 

2.  Other  shops  maintain  case  workers 
who  work  directly  within  the  shop  activities. 

3.  Still  others,  particularly  those  affiliated 

with,  or  operated  by,  family  welfare  or  simi-  i 
lar  charities,  are  so  set  up  in  their  inter¬ 
relationship  that  a  budget  is  drawn  up  by  i 
the  family  agency  and  the  client  is  enrolled  j 
in  the  sheltered  workshop.  The  family  | 
agency  then  sends  to  the  shop  on  each  pay-  I 
day  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  budget  drawn  and  the  amount  paid  to  I 
the  individual  by  the  sheltered  shop  for  j 
work  done.  The  two  activities  are  independ¬ 
ently  operated,  the  sheltered  workshop  un-  j 
dertaking  and  having  complete  jurisdiction  | 
with  regard  to  work  or  training,  and  the  i 
family  or  relief  activity  having  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  budget  and  individual  j 
family  need.  j 

The  complexity  of  programs  and  methods  j 
of  operation  of  the  shops  is  clearly  indicated  | 
by  the  many  classifications  just  given.  A  con-  j 
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sideration  of  them  would  cause  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  little  in  common  among 
them.  Yet  the  converse  is  true.  Generally 
speaking,  they  all  have  the  same  goal — to 
rehabilitate  as  far  as  possible  and  to  place 
back  in  normal  endeavors  and  activities  the 
physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handi¬ 
capped  who  are  either  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  unemployable. 

The  fact  that  the  programs  and  methods 
are  complex  is  but  natural.  Elach  shop  or 
group  of  shops  has  been  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  growth,  starting  more  or  less  on 
an  experimental  basis  and  growing  through 
the  years  by  hard-earned  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  with  little  from  the  past  to  serve  as 
guide.  Now  that  the  movement  has  reached 
maturity  and  the  exchange  of  experiments 
and  discussion  of  problems  are  possible,  it 
is  found  that,  even  though  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  different  pathways,  they  have  all  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  common  ground. 

Prevention,  hospitalization  and  medical 
and  surgpcal  care,  physiotherapy,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  provision  of  artificial  limbs, 
braces  or  prosthetic  appliances  or  devices, 
vocational  or  trade  training,  pre-industrial 
or  commercial  work,  and  placement  are  the 
constituent  services  which  enter  into  the 
solution  of  the  broad  problem  of  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  medical  research  laboratories  and 
other  agencies  engage  in  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  seeking  preventative  serums  and 
other  means  to  prevent  disabling  diseases 
or  blindness.  The  safety  agencies  engage 
in  work  to  prevent  industrial  and  public  ac¬ 
cidents  causing  disablement.  The  physicians, 
surgeons,  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
hospitals  provide  the  hospital,  medical,  sur¬ 
gical,  neurological  and  psychiatric  care. 
The  same  group  and  special  institutions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Warm  Springs  Foundation  pro¬ 
vide  for  physiotherapy  and  after-care.  The 
artificial  limb  and  brace  shops  and  the  pros¬ 
thetic  device  shops  of  the  charitable  agencies 


and  hospitals  provide  the  artificial  limbs, 
braces,  and  prosthetic  devices.  The  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  and  curative  workshops,  the 
vocational-training  schools,  and  the  sheltered 
workshops  provide  work-therapy,  training 
and  retraining,  and  pre-industrial  or  commer¬ 
cial  work  or  industrial  readjustment.  Where 
needed,  social  readjustment  and  family  care 
enter  into  and  pervade  all  of  these  services. 
Finally,  if,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
such  of  the  services  as  are  needed,  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  arrives  at  the  point  where  he 
may  enter  into  commercial  employment  on 
equal  terms  with  his  able-bodied  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  employment  services,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  bring  their  good  offices  to 
bear  upon  the  case  and  obtain  employment 
for  him.  Where  the  individual  cannot  so 
compete,  he  either  remains  in  the  shel¬ 
tered  shop,  earning  such  amount  as  his  limi¬ 
tations  will  permit,  or  is  provided  for  in 
institutional  resident  agencies,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  or  in  his  home,  if  the  family  means 
or  his  own  warrant  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sheltered 
workshops  constitute  an  integral  part  of  a 
well-rounded  plan  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  handi¬ 
capped.  To  accomplish  their  share  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  social  problem,  the  shops  use  the 
methods  of  commercial  industry  as  far  as 
those  methods  can  be  applied.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  goal  of  their  efforts  is  to  see 
the  handicapped  person  through  to  gainful 
employment  in  commercial  pursuits  or  at 
least  to  a  point  of  some  earning  power 
and  the  happiness  that  comes  with  it.  The 
commercial  method  is  but  a  means  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  social  problem.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  aspect  of  the  shops  is  completely 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  clients. 
Thus,  while  following  the  methods  of 
industry  to  some  extent,  the  sheltered 
workshops  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  busi¬ 
nesses  or  industries  in  the  normal  and  legal 
sense.  If  they  were,  or  could  be,  they  would 
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not  be  sheltered  workshops.  The  shops  are 
laboratories  or  proving  grounds  where  hand¬ 
icapped  clients  may,  with  the  guidance  and 
advice  of  the  staffs  and  the  experience  of 
the  shops  in  the  particular  field,  find  ways 
and  methods  to  fit  the  industrial  limitations 
caused  by  their  handicaps  to  a  particular 
field  of  gainful  endeavor  in  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  and  thus  readjust  themselves  socially 
and  industrially.  They  prepare  handicapped 
persons  for  employment  in  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  or  for  commercial  pursuits.  Those 
whom  they  serve  are  clients  or  patients 
rather  than  employees  in  the  normal  sense. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  impMsrtant  prob¬ 
lems  a  shop  must  consider,  when  about  to 
render  service  to  a  client,  is  his  economic 
status.  If  the  client  is  in  need  and  is  not 
being  provided  for  by  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  relief  or  by  his  family,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  shop  to  endeavor  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  first  through  relief  or  charitable  grants 
of  its  own  funds,  if  any  are  set  up  for  that 
purpose,  or  through  other  means.  If  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  individual  is  disturbed 
as  to  how  he  may  meet  the  needs  of  daily 
existence,  he  cannot  put  forth  even  good 
effort  in  readjusting  himself  industrially 
through  the  services  of  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop.  It  is  but  a  severe  added  handicap.  It 
must  be  overcome  prior  to  undertaking  the 
case,  or  any  hope  of  success  will  be  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  start.  Such  subsidies  or 
relief  gfrants  must,  however,  not  be  confused 
with  the  wages  earned  by  the  client;  and, 
more  important,  the  client  should  be  told 
what  part  of  the  payment  made  to  him  is 
earned  and  what  part,  if  any,  is  subsidy  or 
a  relief  grant.  The  wages  earned  by  the 
handicapped  person,  if  paid  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis,  afford  a  gauge  to  him  and  to 
those  interested  in  his  welfare  as  to  what 
progress  he  is  making  toward  his  ultimate 
goal  of  emplo)rment  in  commercial  indus¬ 
try.  At  any  particular  stage,  his  earnings  are 
the  measure  of  his  industrial  efficiency  in 


the  particular  industry  as  compared  with 
able-bodied  contemporaries.  This,  of  course, 
pre-supposes  that  the  piece-wage-rate  is 
commensurate  with  that  paid  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  industry.  In  consequence,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  management  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  always  to  keep  in  close  contact  and 
friendly  relationship  with,  and  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of,  the  leaders  of  industry  and  labor 
in  the  fields  of  manufacture  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  so  that  they  may  be  aware 
constantly  of  changing  rates  of  wages  for 
the  various  manufacturing  operations  in 
such  industries  and,  if  operating  a  shop 
which  provides  remunerative  wages,  apply 
the  new  wage-rates  to  their  clients. 

Another  most  important  duty  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  shops  is  to  see  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  of  products  manufactured  in 
the  shops  is  equal  to  that  maintained  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  demanded  by  the  consumer. 
Products  of  sheltered  shops  should  not  gen¬ 
erally  be  sold  upon  a  “sympathy”  appeal.  To 
provide  a  proper  yardstick  for  determining 
the  standards  of  quality  of  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  by  their  clients,  it  is  essential  that 
such  articles  be  marketed  through  the  nor¬ 
mal  marketing  outlets  of  commercial  indus¬ 
try.  The  consumer  is  the  best  judge  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  his  purchases  are  the  test  of  the 
standards  of  manufacture. 

In  connection  with  the  marketing  of  goods 
manufactured  or  reconditioned  by  them, 
the  shops  have  a  resp>onsibility  to  commercial 
industry  and  labor.  They  must  exercise  care 
and  diligence  to  see  that  no  goods  are  sold 
at  a  price  below  cost  or  destructive  of  repu¬ 
table  industry  which  meets  proper  labor  and 
industrial  standards. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  sheltered  shops  are 
charitable  agencies  forming  an  integral  part 
of  a  well-rounded  social  program.  They  are 
not,  and  can  never  be,  businesses  or  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  usual  sense.  In  the  first  place, 
they  never  have  the  profit  motive,  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  them  being  only  the  welfare  of 
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the  client.  Then  again,  commercial  industry 
specializes  in  and  determines  the  type  of 
manufacture  it  undertakes,  and  obtains  em¬ 
ployees  who  can  perform  the  tasks  of  that 
industry.  The  shops  must  be  guided  in  what 
type  of  manufacture  they  undertake  by  the 
handicaps  of  the  clients  they  serve  and  the 
opportunity  for  employment.  Industry  seeks 
:  the  trained  man  to  do  the  work.  The  shops 
I  seek  the  work  the  untrained  and  handicapped 
I  man  can  do. 

The  average  number  of  hours  worked 

I  per  week  by  the  clients  is  less  than  thirty. 
Generally,  the  shops  cannot  lay  down  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  attendance  since  many  of 
the  clients  must  visit  periodically  medical  or 
surgical  clinics  or  work  under  the  advice 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  This  is  always 
the  case  with  cardiac  and  tuberculous  clients, 

'  and  to  some  extent  with  the  orthopedically 
I  disabled  and  blind.  In  the  shops  serving 
I  personality  and  behavior  cases,  a  similar  sit¬ 
uation  arises,  and  the  hours  of  labor  are 
determined  in  many  cases  by  the  neurologist 
or  psychiatrist.  Thus  the  clients  work  a 
lesser  number  of  hours  a  week  than  those 
proposed  generally,  at  present,  for  commer- 

Icial  industry,  and  consequently  the  shops 
meet  those  proposed  conditions.  They  can, 
however,  never  meet,  in  wages  earned  by 
their  clients,  the  minimum  wage  conditions 
for  any  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor 
j  per  week  which  might  be  set  up  for  com- 
I  mercial  industry.  Again,  I  emphasize,  if  any 
I  client  arrives  at  this  stage  of  efficiency,  he  is 
no  longer  a  subject  for  service  by  the  shop. 

I  His  place  is  in  commercial  enterprise.  It, 
!  therefore,  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  purpose 
I  and  duty  of  the  sheltered  shops  to  train  in- 
j  dustrially,  and  to  overcome  the  work  limi¬ 
tations  of,  a  handicapped  person  to  an  extent 
that  he  may  enter  commercial  plants  and 
receive  the  benefits  of  any  minimum-wage, 

i"  maximum-hour,  conditions. 

If  at  any  time  such  conditions  should  be 
imposed  upon  sheltered  workshops,  they 


would  have  to  be  met  by  the  dispensation 
of  relief.  This  would  result,  not  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  a  given  number  of  hours, 
but  in  a  relief  subsidy  above  the  amount  of 
wages  earned.  This  is  relief,  pure  and  simple. 
If  the  client  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
actually  earning  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
wage,  it  would  create  in  him  the  false 
thought  that  he  had  reached  such  a  stage  of 
efficiency  that  he  could  compete  fully  with 
able-bodied  workers  in  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  when  in  reality  his  progress  had  not 
reached  that  stage. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  sheltered  shops  are  not 
employers  or  members  of  industry  within 
the  sense  of  current  legislation  or  economic 
thought.  Neither  are  its  clients  employees 
in  any  sense.  The  relationship  between  the 
shop  and  its  clients  is  clearly  not  one  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  as  found  in  industry. 
The  shops  do  not  engage  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  for  profit;  they  are  set  up  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  physically,  mentally,  and  so¬ 
cially  handicapped  persons.  Their  clients  are 
in  reality  charitable  beneficiaries.  Hence, 
there  is  no  field  here  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  If  there  were  to  be  one,  it  would  be 
only  that  of  relief  beneficiaries  collectively 
bargaining  with  charitable  organizations  for 
increased  relief  grants.  There  can  be  no 
closed  shop  in  charity;  its  doors  must  be 
open  to  all. 

The  Social  Security  Act  exempts  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  from  the  provisions  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance.  Thus  their  clients  are 
exempted  from  any  deduction  from  their 
earnings  and  the  shop  from  any  tax  for  that 
purpose.  Were  such  exemptions  not  granted, 
we  would  find  again  that  the  tax  which  might 
be  imposed  on  the  shops  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  taken  from  their  own  funds,  col¬ 
lected  and  donated  for  charitable  purposes 
and  used  currently  for  benefits  to  the  same 
clients  the  Security  Act  is  designed  to  as¬ 
sist.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  provision  has 
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been  made  in  the  Act  for  subsidy  without  their  many  methods  of  operation  to  fit 

tax,  so  that  for  that  group  the  situation  their  particular  needs,  the  extent  and  scope 

seems  not  to  be  so  critical  as  with  the  other  of  their  types  of  manufacture  and  market- 

types  of  clients  being  served  by  sheltered  ing  outlets,  the  variety  of  their  social  prob- 

shops.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos-  lems,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  current 

sible,  for  the  shops  to  meet  any  tax  for  this  legislation  and  economic  thought  in  the  re¬ 

purpose,  so  that  the  inclusion  of  the  other  lationship  of  commercial  industry  and  labor 
types  of  handicapped  persons  within  the  sub-  — all  indicate  the  need  of  co-operation  and 

sidy  grants  might  be  a  solution  to  the  mat-  co-ordination  between  them  in  matters  of 

ter.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  point  out  vital  and  common  interest.  The  cause  is 

that  I  am  not  discussing  here  the  exemption  challenging,  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
of  the  regular  employees  of  the  charitable  direction  of  these  shops  are  hopeful  that 
agencies  who  also  are  exempt  from  the  the  beginnings  made  under  the  NRA  can 
operation  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  be  carried  forward,  and  that  industry,  labor, 

I  have  tried  in  this  discussion  to  lay  be-  the  government,  and  the  public  in  general 
fore  you  as  briefly  as  possible  the  problems  may  be  made  better  aware  of  the  aims  and 
of  sheltered  shops  as  they  exist.  purposes  of  the  sheltered  workshops  and 

The  complexity  of  their  organization,  the  their  contribution  to  the  social  need  and  the 
diversity  of  the  types  of  clients  they  serve,  public  welfare. 


SIDELIGHTS  OF  MY  EUROPEAN  HOLIDAY 

By  Mary  Dranga  Campbell 


Although  my  recent  trip  to  Europe 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  vacation,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  see  some  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  countries  I  visits. 

It  was  of  considerable  interest  to  learn, 
while  in  Berlin  the  first  of  June  of  this 
year,  that  in  Germany  blind  persons  are  still 
finding  employment  and  are  being  absorbed 
into  general  industry,  under  the  law  of  1919 
relating  to  the  war-blinded,  which  was 
amended  in  1921  to  include  the  civilian 
blind.  I  refer  to  the  law  whereby  an  em¬ 
ployer  employing  twenty  persons  must  em¬ 
ploy  one  fifty-per-cent-handicapped  person 
and  for  each  additional  fifty  employees  one 
additional  handicapped  person. 

The  big  electrical  company,  Siemens- 
Schuckert,  is  still  employing  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  blind  persons,  and  one  hundred  braille 
shorthand-typists  are  working  in  Berlin. 
The  placement  workers  find  it  easier  to  se¬ 
cure  employment  for  handicapped  persons 
in  Berlin  than  in  the  other  districts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  Berlin  has  developed  into  the 
greatest  industrial  center  of  the  country. 

Naturally  I  also  was  gratified  to  learn 
that,  of  the  five  thousand  guide  dogs  for 
blinded  war  veterans  and  civilians,  a  figure 
reached  in  the  early  twenties,  there  are  still 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  war-blinded  using 
guide  dogs,  and  twelve  hundred  civilian 
blind.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  Ger¬ 
many  began  educating  dogs  as  guides  for 
its  war-blinded  citizens,  and,  while  many  of 
them  who  were  able  to  use  the  dogs,  have 
had  their  second  and  third  dogs,  many  have 
died  or  have  become  physically  unfit  for  re¬ 
training.  So,  while  the  number  of  war- 
blinded  persons  using  guide  dogs  has  and 


will  inevitably  decrease,  the  number  of  civil¬ 
ian  blind  users  of  the  guide  dogs  is  on  the 
increase. 

Many  of  the  schools  established  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Germany  for  the  education  of 
the  dogs  during  the  earlier  years  were  closed 
during  the  economic  crisis  in  Germany,  but, 
with  the  improved  conditions  and  the  con¬ 
stant  demand,  there  are  now  nine  schools 
for  the  education  of  guide  dogs  in  Germany. 

In  Denmark  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  workshops  for  the  adult  blind  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  They  do  caning  and  make  brushes 
and  baskets  of  all  t)T)es.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  a  heavy  willow  basket  that  is 
made  for  marketing,  for  collecting  trash  at 
railroad  stations,  and  for  carrying  packages 
on  bicycles.  This  last  requires  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  baskets,  for  the  bicycle  is  in  much 
greater  use  than  the  automobile.  There  are 
350,000  bicycles  in  Denmark,  and  30,000 
pass  one  intersection  in  Copenhagen  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  in  the  early  morning  when 
the  people  are  going  to  work.  The  blind  also 
weave  a  heavy,  coarse  cloth  which  is  made 
up  into  floor  cloths  for  wholesale  trade. 

Placement  seems  to  have  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  but  an  interesting  step  was  taken  early 
in  1937  to  overcome  this.  A  technical  engi¬ 
neer,  who  has  had  experience  both  in  gen¬ 
eral  industry  and  in  one  of  the  Government 
Departments,  has  just  been  appointed  place¬ 
ment  agent  for  the  blind  of  Denmark.  He 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  opportunities  for  their 
employment  in  industry,  preparatory  to  a 
trip  to  Germany  to  study  the  work  that  coun¬ 
try  has  done  in  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Herr  Jorgensen,  Chairman  and  Busi- 
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ness  Manager  of  the  Dansk  Blindesamfund, 
feels  that  this  is  a  step  forward  and  is  very 
hopeful  about  results. 

The  work  in  Sweden  is  carried  on  by  an 
association  of  the  blind,  De  Blindas  Foren- 
ing,  with  headquarters  in  Stockholm,  of 
which  Mr.  Ernst  Retsler  is  director  of  in¬ 
dustries,  and  an  organization  of  sighted  per¬ 
sons  with  branches  in  Stockholm  and  the 
twenty-four  provinces.  The  activities  of 
these  sighted  persons  are  confined  largely 
to  selling  the  products  made  by  the  blind, 
and  assisting  the  blind  with  loans  if  an  in¬ 
dividual  wishes  to  set  up  a  shop  or  buy  a 
home  of  his  own. 

The  workshops  are  small  as  Sweden  en¬ 
courages  its  blind  citizens  to  live  and  work 
in  their  own  homes.  There  is  no  home  teach¬ 
ing  as  we  know  it,  but  there  are  two  schools 
for  adults,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
in  the  provinces,  where  the  crafts  are  taught, 
and  also  reading  and  writing  of  braille,  when 
desired.  The  blind  receive  a  pension,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  individual  from 
working  if  he  or  she  is  able  to  do  so.  Those 
unable  to  work  are  cared  for  at  their  own 
homes  or  in  public  homes. 

In  Norway  the  school  for  blind  youth 
formerly  carried  on  in  Oslo  has  been  moved 
to  Trondheim,  and  the  Oslo  school  buildings 
used  for  the  training  of  boys  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age  in  industrial  trades, 
music,  and  tuning.  Between  sixty  and  sev¬ 
enty  students  are  in  residence.  There  is  also 
an  industrial  training  school  for  girls  in 
Oslo  which  has  a  capacity  for  about  thirty 
students. 

The  blind  population  of  Norway  is  about 
two  thousand.  A  law  granting  pensions  to 
those  between  twenty  and  sixty-five  became 
effective  July,  1937.  Those  older  than  sixty- 
five  have  already  been  receiving  old  age  pen¬ 
sions.  There  are  small  workshops  in  Oslo, 
Bergen,  and  Trondheim.  Several  blind  mfin 
have  shops  where  they  employ  both  blind 
and  sighted  labor.  These  shops,  however. 


employ  only  a  limited  number,  and  there  are  i 
180  homeworkers  in  the  entire  country.  At  ■ 
the  workshop  in  Oslo  they  do  excellent  up-  [ 
bolstering.  An  experienced  sighted  foreman 
in  this  department  supervises  the  work  and 
keeps  it  up  to  standard. 

As  the  blind  population  of  these  three  ' 
Scandinavian  countries  is  small  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  recognized  that  no  individual 
country  would  have  sufficient  applications 
for  guide  dogs  to  warrant  establishing  a 
school  for  the  education  of  guide  dogs.  Den-  j 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  united  in  1 
a  co-operative  movement  to  provide  guide 
dogs  for  the  blind  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  Oslo  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  this 
experiment,  and  the  Committee  is  composed 
of  Norwegians,  as  attendance  at  meetings 
would  be  irregular  if  members  had  to  jour¬ 
ney  from  Stockholm  or  Copenhagen.  Both  j 
cities  are  a  full  day’s  journey  from  Oslo.  j 

This  Scandinavian  co-operative  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  1936,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Moekleby  stated,  with  each  of  the  three 
countries  assuming  one  third  of  the  expense 
of  operation.  After  spending  a  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  money,  educating  the  public,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way,  the  Committee,  in  May,  1937, 
employed  an  instructor  from  Germany,  and 
the  writer,  on  June  29,  had  the  opportimity 
of  meeting  members  of  the  Committee,  the  j 
instructors,  and  the  six  blind  students  of  1 
the  first  class  adjusted  to  guide  dogs  in 
Scandinavia. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  one  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices,  with  additional  training  abroad, 
will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  work  and 
that  increased  funds  will  enable  them  soon  | 
to  establish  their  own  headquarters.  A  new  j 
law  had  just  been  enacted  in  Norway  re¬ 
moving  the  tax  of  seventy-five  Kroner 
yearly  on  guide  dogs  for  the  blind. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  some 
of  the  leaders  in  public  health  and  nurses’ 
training  and  of  visiting  the  Co-operatives 
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and  housing  projects  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Space  however  does  not  permit 
of  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  Due  to  the  compulsory  health  in¬ 
surance  and  their  splendidly  organized 
public  health  programs,  these  three  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  have  reduced  and  con¬ 
trolled  syphilis  to  such  an  extent  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  small  number  of  new  cases 
the  last  year  or  two  have  been  contracted 
abroad.  This  naturally  means  a  reduction  in 
blindness  and  defective  vision  from  syphilis. 
Similarly  the  incidence  of  blindness  from 
gonorrhea  is  practically  nil,  and  the  health 
authorities  are  trying  to  control  the  spread 
of  this  disease  but  find  it  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  the  control  and  spread  of 
syphilis. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Einar 
Rietz,  Commissioner  of  Health  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  He  had  returned  only  a  short  time 
before  from  the  United  States  where  he  had 
gone,  by  invitation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  to  lecture  upon  the  outstanding  work 
Sweden  has  done  in  the  control  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  syphilis. 

Great  Britain  recently  sent  a  commission 
of  leaders  in  medicine  and  public  health 
to  study  the  hospitals,  nurses’  training,  and 
public  health  activities  in  these  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  as  they  are  recognized 
for  their  progressive  work  in  these  fields. 

In  England,  on  July  20,  I  attended  the 
Sixty-fifth  “Prize  Festival,”  or  Commence¬ 
ment,  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  which  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  distributed  the  prizes.  Lord  Laming- 
ton  announced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone,  formerly  head  of  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  since  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  three  years  ago,  and 
his  election  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  College.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Lam- 
ington  said  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon  of  Birming¬ 


ham  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  College.  Dr.  Langdon  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology  and  brings  to  his  new  position 
a  varied  experience  in  educational  and  re¬ 
search  work. 

My  stay  in  London  was  short,  and  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  visit  workshops  for  the 
blind.  I  had  had  an  opportunity  on  previous 
visits  to  the  British  Isles  to  see  much  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  this  year  made  it 
incidental  to  my  holiday  program.  I  did, 
however,  have  very  pleasant  interviews  with 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  recent 
study  looking  toward  securing  new  occupa¬ 
tions  for  blind  workers,  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soap,  of  cigarettes,  and  of  cardboard 
boxes  were  the  three  industries  recom¬ 
mended.  The  first  two  were  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Starling’s  organization,  with  marked 
success  in  the  making  of  soap  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  blind  men  and  women  can 
be  successfully  employed.  The  “One  by 
One”  cigarette  which  has  been  made  by  the 
blind  workmen  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  can  make  a  good  product.  The 
handmade  cigarette,  however,  must  be  sold 
in  competition  with  machine-made  cigarettes, 
and  the  Association  has  not  been  able  to 
build  up  a  sufficient  output  to  warrant  con¬ 
tinuing  with  this  experiment  unless  plans, 
which  the  organization  now  has  in  mind,  for 
increasing  sales  through  their  own  clientele 
are  successful. 

The  experiment  in  cardboard-box  making 
has  been  successful,  but,  if  continued,  will 
have  to  expand  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
for  other  typ)es  of  boxes  than  those  first 
undertaken.  The  workshop  formerly  mak¬ 
ing  knitting  needles  is  now  making  buttons. 
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Another  workshop  has  developed  a  line  of 
knitwear  for  town,  country,  and  sports. 
These  are  made  to  measure  from  pure  wool 
on  knitting-machines  and  include  one-piece 
frocks,  two-piece  suits,  sweaters,  dresses, 
knickers,  and  suits  for  small  children. 

There  was  formed  in  London  last  year 
a  Joint  Marketing  Committee,  to  which  five 
of  the  London  workshops  now  belong,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  the  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  blind  in  these  workshops.  This 
Joint  Marketing  Committee  has  employed 
a  sighted  sales  force,  and  by  undertaking  to 
sell  the  products  of  the  blind  employed  in 
the  London  area  will  make  it  possible  to 
eliminate  all  competition  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  organizations  and  should  be  the  means 
of  increased  sales  as  well  as  increased  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  writer  to  find  a  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  maintained  in  workshops  for  the 
blind.  In  the  British  Isles  this  has  been 
achieved  by  means  of  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  instruction  given  blind  persons  in 
the  various  trades  and  in  the  employing  of 
master  craftsmen  as  supervisors  or  foremen 
in  the  trades  carried  on  by  a  particular 
workshop.  A  blind  person  must  take  the  re¬ 
quired  course  of  instruction  and  secure  a 
diploma  in  his  craft  before  obtaining  regu¬ 
lar  employment  in  workshops  for  the  blind. 

The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  drew  up,  in  1921,  courses 
of  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  which 
would  serve  as  guides  to  those  responsible 
for  the  training  of  blind  people.  Since  new 
methods  have  been  introduced  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  trades,  and  new  trades  developed,  it  was 


thought  best  to  revise  these  courses,  and 
this  was  undertaken  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  Industrial  Sub¬ 
jects  for  the  Blind,  published  in  April,  1937, 
is  the  result  of  their  labors  and  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  worthy  of  study. 

Another  useful  and  worthwhile  pamphlet 
is  the  Handbook  of  Equipment  used  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  Home  Work¬ 
ers'  Schemes,  published  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

While  in  England  I  visited  the  training 
headquarters  of  the  Dog  Guides  for  the 
Blind  Association,  at  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
near  Liverpool.  This  work  was  undertaken 
in  1930,  and  the  first  instructors  were  loaned 
from  Switzerland.  The  one  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  this  undertaking.  Captain  Laik- 
hoff,  also  received  his  training  under  our 
own  Director  of  Training  and  Research  at 
the  Seeing  Eye,  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  when 
he  was  working  with  our  President,  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  at  her  research  and  ex¬ 
perimental  station  at  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
Although  this  English  school,  located  in 
buildings  furnished  by  the  Municipality,  is 
small,  it  has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 
The  school  has  only  one  instructor  and  is 
limited  in  funds,  but  more  than  fifty  men 
and  women  have  been  given  freedom  and 
independence  through  dog  guides,  and  the 
number  of  new  applications  is  constantly 
increasing. 

The  education  of  guide  dogs  for  the  blind 
is  still  being  carried  on  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland  with  gratifying  results,  but  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  work  in 
those  countries. 
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EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  1934-35 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Early  in  1933,  the  Committee  on  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Blind^  in  connection  with 
its  efforts  to  develop  better  statistics  of 
blindness  was  invited  to  make  experimental 
studies  of  causes  of  blindness  among  pupils 
in  several  schools  for  the  blind,  using  a  new 
procedure  which  emphasized  the  fundamental 
causes  (etiological  factors)  of  blindness  as 
well  as  the  actual  eye  conditions.  The  results 
of  these  first  studies,  reported  at  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  in  1934,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  in  1935,  aroused  interest  which  has 
led  the  Committee  to  undertake  the  regular 
collection  of  these  figures  each  year.  Addi¬ 
tional  schools  offered  their  co-operation,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  included  in  the  studies 
has  increased  year  by  year. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  work  involved 
in  collecting  and  handling  the  data,  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  the  publication  of  figures 
for  the  years  since  1934,  but  compilation  of 
the  data  for  1934-35  has  now  been  completed. 
A  punch-card  system  has  been  installed  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  material,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  figures  for  1935-36  will 
be  available  shortly. 

Although  figures  on  causes  of  blindness 
among  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  have 


*  The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  was  appointed  in  1929  to  study  the 
problems  of  statistics  of  blindness  and  the  blind  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  such 
statistical  data.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


been  collected  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
the  statistics  here  presented  are  felt  to  be 
much  more  reliable  than  those  of  earlier  stud¬ 
ies  for  several  reasons:  (i)  They  are  based 
on  ophthalmological  examinations  recorded 
on  a  uniform  standard  blank;  (2)  the  data 
have  been  classified  by  one  person,  thereby 
securing  greater  consistency  and  uniformity 
than  would  be  possible  if  each  school  classi¬ 
fied  its  own  data;  and  (3)  the  classification 
used  is  a  two-fold  scheme  which  shows  both 
the  actual  eye  conditions  and  the  etiological 
factors  involved,  the  latter  being  of  prime 
importance  in  connection  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  Because  of  the  limitations 
of  space,  discussion  of  the  detail  of  these 
tabulations  has  been  omitted  here,  as  have 
the  details  of  the  cross-classification,  but 
complete  figures  may  be  had  upon  request. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  these 
studies  include  only  persons  of  school  age, 
83  per  cent  of  the  persons  studied  being 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  findings  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  representative  of  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  total  blind  population.  In 
fact,  the  incidence  of  the  various  causes 
would  probably  be  entirely  different  in  any 
group  which  included  any  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  adults. 

In  addition  to  data  on  causes  of  blindness, 
the  appended  tables  present  data  on  degree 
of  vision  remaining,  present  age  of  pupils, 
and  age  at  onset  of  blindness.^ 


*  Corresponding  figures  for  1933-34  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  December  14,  1935.  “The  Causes  of  Blindness 
in  Children”  by  Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 
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Twenty-seven  school  groups,  located  in 
twenty  states  and  comprising  3,321  pupils, 
are  included  in  the  following  tabulations  for 
the  school  year,  1934-35.  The  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  makes  grateful 


acknowledgment  to  the  superintendents, 
ophthalmologists,  and  other  staff  members 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  for  their  interest 
and  generous  co-operation  which  have  made 
the  studies  possible. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1934-35 


Name  of  School 

All  schools — Total . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind* . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Blind  Department . 

Braille  Classes,  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind’ . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf)* . . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind* .  . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind’ . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  White* . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


Number  of  Pupils 


Total 

Males 

Females 

3,321 

1,883 

1,43s 

1 18 

66 

52 

32 

22 

10 

104 

64 

40 

15 

8 

7 

29 

18 

II 

75 

38 

37 

40 

*9 

21 

229 

*3* 

98 

86 

5* 

35 

36 

25 

II 

75 

44 

3* 

33 

*4 

*9 

83 

47 

36 

86 

53 

33 

114 

63 

5* 

162 

97 

65 

148 

76 

72 

180 

96 

84 

94 

53 

4* 

236 

*39 

97 

146 

77 

69 

250 

*44 

106 

268 

*33 

*35 

*74 

100 

74 

244 

*58 

86 

no 

67 

43 

*54 

80 

74 

■  Figures  for  school  year  1933-34. 

*  Not  including  sight-saving  class  inipils. 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OP  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


Etiological  Factors 

AU  causes — Total . 

Infectious  Diseases . 

Diphtheria . 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatonun) . 

Measles . 

Meningitis . 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum . 

Scarlet  fever . 

Septicemia . 

Smallpox . 

Syphilis . 

Trachoma . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid . 

Other  infections,  specified . 

Infections,  not  specified . 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries . 

Explosives . 

Play  or  sport . 

Household  activities . 

Street  and  traffic  accidents . 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedure . 

Birth  injuries . 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified . 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified . 

Industrial  injuries  (travima) . 

Injuries,  not  specified . 

Toxic  Poisoning . 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) . 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified . 

Neoplasms . 

Non-infectious  Systemic  Diseases . 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases . 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified . 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified . 

Congenital  and  Hereditary . 

Prenatal . 

Hereditary  and  familial . 

Consanguinity . 

Etiology  not  specified . 

Unknown  to  science . 

Undetermined  by  physician . 

Not  specified . . 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  I  per  cent. 


Per  Cent 

No.  OF 

OF  Total 

Pupils 

Pupils 

3321 

100.0 

986 

29.7 

3 

.1 

II 

•  3 

35 

i.i 

61 

1.8 

403 

12.1 

9 

.3 

14 

•4 

3 

.1 

152 

4.6 

27 

.8 

24 

.7 

4 

.1 

29 

•  9 

211 

6.4 

271 

8.1 

66 

1-9 

83 

2.5 

5 

.2 

17 

•  5 

2 

(a) 

7 

.2 

35 

I.O 

5* 

1-5 

3 

.1 

2 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

I 

(a) 

I 

(a) 

71 

2.1 

39 

1.2 

2 

(a) 

*7 

•  5 

*5 

•  4 

5 

.2 

1,603 

4S.3 

1,206 

36  4 

386 

I1.6 

11 

•  3 

349 

10.5 

10 

•3 

273 

8.2 

66 

2.0 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

Per  Cent 
No.  OF  OF  Total 


Topographical  Factor  Pupils  Pupils 

All  causes — Total .  3,32i  loo.o 

Eyeball .  1,027  30.9 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) .  3  .1 

Myopia .  107  3.2 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified .  70  2.1 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (sqviint) .  8  .3 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified .  1  (a) 

Motor  anomalies,  not  specified .  i  (a) 

Albinism .  51  1.6 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) .  ll  .3 

Megalophthalmos .  210  6.3 

Microphthalmos .  73  2.2 

Aniridia .  31  .9 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball .  302  9.0 

Other  developmental  and  degenerative  anomalies,  specified .  iii  3.3 

Developmental  and  degenerative  anomalies,  not  specified .  12  .4 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis .  26  .8 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified .  7  .2 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified .  i  (a) 

Conjunctiva .  o  o 

Cornea . .  14-9 

Interstitial  keratitis .  63  1.9 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular .  lO  .3 

Keratitis,  not  specified .  18  .5 

Ulcerative  keratitis .  363  10.9 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified .  39  1.2 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified .  3  .1 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body .  81  2.4 

Iridocyclitis .  72  2.1 

Iritis .  7  .2 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified .  1  (a) 

Affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  not  sp)ecified .  I  (a) 

Crystalline  Lens .  557  16.8 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) .  513  15.5 

Dislocated  lens .  44  1.3 

Choroid  and  Retina .  ^64  14.0 

Choroiditis .  48  1.5 

Uveitis .  124  3.8 

Retinitis .  15  .5 

Disseminated  chorioretinitis .  146  4.4 

Detached  retina .  11  .3 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  loi  3.0 

Other  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  18  .5 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified .  i  (a) 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  {Continued) 


Per  Cent 
No.  OF  OF  Total 

Topographical  Factor  Pupils  Pupils 

Optic  Nerve .  57<5  17.4 

Optic  atrophy .  496  14.9 

Optic  neuritis .  36  1.2 

Neuroretinitis .  39  1.2 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  4  .1 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  i  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  4  o.i 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage .  2  (a) 

Opacities .  i  (a) 

Other  affections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  i  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  116  j.5 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  37  i .  i 

Lesions,  not  specified .  79  2.4 

(•)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 


All  schools — Total . 

Group  I  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only — less  than  2/200) 

Group  2  (2/200  but  not  5/200) . 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) . 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) . 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline”  cases . 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) . 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (b) . 

Not  reporting  vision  remaining . 

(a)  Includes  43a  pupils  in  s  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

(b)  Identical  with  "Not  blind"  group  in  Table  V. 


No.  OF 

Pupils 

Per  Cent 

3^21  (a) 

100.0 

1,271 

38.3 

559 

16.8 

443 

13-4 

306 

9.2 

274 

8.2 

235 

71 

129 

3-9 

104 

31 

ii8 
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Table  IV.  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


Per  Cent 

Ace  Group  No.  of  of  Total 

Present  Age  (as  of  June  i,  1935)  (a)  Pupils  Pupils 

AU  Ages — Total .  3^21  100.0 

Under  5  years .  16  0.5 

5  to  9  years .  447  13.4 

10  to  14  years .  1,132  34.1 

15  to  19  years .  l,i6i  35.0 

20  years  and  over .  508  15.3 

Age  not  reported .  57  1.7 


(a)  as  of  June  I,  1934  for  the  43a  pupils  in  5  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 

Per  Cent 
No.  OF  OF  Total 


Age  Group  Pupils  Pupils 

All  Ages — total .  3t32i  (a)  100.0 

Under  I  year .  1,997  60.1 

*  year .  114  3.4 

2  years .  104  3.1 

3  years .  112  3.4 

4  years .  86  2.6 

5  to  9  years .  373  ,,.3 

10  to  14  years .  180  5.4 

15  to  19  years .  65  2.0 

20  years  and  over .  14  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  147  4.4 

Not  blind  (b) .  129  3.9 


(a)  Includes  43a  pupils  in  5  schools  reporting  1933-34  enrollment. 

(b)  Identical  with  vision  group  "better  than  30/70"  in  Table  III. 


RECENT  STATE  SURVEYS  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Ph.D. 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  problems  involved  in 
enumerating  the  blind  population  by  review¬ 
ing  briefly  the  methods  and  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  surveys  of  the  blind  which  have  been 
made  in  several  states  during  the  past  decade. 
The  number  of  such  surveys  is  small,  which 
may  be  an  indication  that  work  for  the  blind 
has  not  been  adequately  developed  in  most 
states.  This  appears  to  be  a  desirable  time 
to  examine  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  in  state  surveys,  because  it  is  probable 
that  a  good  many  states  will  undertake 
similar  investigations  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Several  circumstances  make  this  seem 
likely.  One  is  the  recent  rapid  expansion  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  blind  as  a  result 
of  the  Social  Security  legislation.  In  June, 
1937,  nearly  36,000  blind  blind  persons  were 
being  aided  under  federal-state  programs  in 
twenty-seven  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  similar  plans  approved  but 
not  yet  in  operation  in  four  other  states,  and 
independent  state  programs  in  the  majority 
of  the  remaining  states.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  states  had  some  provision  for  aid  to 
the  blind  before  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed,  but  the  number  receiving  aid  has 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the  federal 
legislation,  and  further  expansion  of  this 
aid  is  expected.  The  present  ratios  of  recipi¬ 
ents  of  aid  to  the  blind  to  total  population 
vary  widely.  As  this  aid  continues,  under  a 
program  intended  to  reach  all  blind  persons 
in  need  of  assistance,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
compare  the  number  of  blind  persons  as- 

Eoitor’s  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of 
articles.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Outlook. 


sisted  with  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
each  state  rather  than  with  total  population. 

Although  the  federal  Social  Security  leg¬ 
islation  as  it  affects  the  blind  is  concerned 
only  with  the  provision  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  those  in  need,  it  is  expected  to 
stimulate  increased  interest  in  other  services 
for  the  blind.  The  federal  law  requires  ad¬ 
ministration  or  supervision  of  blind  relief 
by  a  state  department.  Increased  concern  on 
the  part  of  state  agencies  with  problems  of 
assistance  should  lead  to  strengthening  facili¬ 
ties  for  other  work  with  the  blind,  particu¬ 
larly  for  work  in  prevention  of  blindness  and 
occupational  assistance  for  the  blind  desiring 
to  work. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  standard  state  law  for  aid  to  the 
blind  recommended  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,^  although  like  the  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  it  is  concerned  only  with  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance,  specifies  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  state  department 
supervising  the  administration  of  assistance 
to  the  needy  blind  shall  be  to  “develop,  or 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  developing, 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
restoration  of  eyesight,  and  the  vocational  ad¬ 
justment  of  blind  persons.”  Further,  the 
standard  law  for  setting  up  a  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  welfare,  which  accompanies  the  law 
for  aid  to  the  blind,  provides  that  the  state  de¬ 
partment  shall  “develop  or  co-operate  with 
other  agencies  in  providing  services  to  the 
blind  including  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  location  of  blind  persons,  medical  service 
for  eye  conditions,  vocational  guidance  and 

*  Redraft  of  Bill  for  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936. 
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training  of  the  blind,  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  employment,  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind  in  their  homes,  and  other  social 
services  to  blind  persons.” 

The  performance  of  these  services  makes 
reliable  information  concerning  the  extent 
of  blindness  and  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  blind  population  necessary. 
It  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  conducting  these  activities,  and 
for  measurement  of  progress,  particularly 
in  programs  of  prevention. 

In  many  states  it  will  be  hoped  that,  in 
connection  with  the  population  census  of 
1940,  the  federal  Census  Bureau  will  obtain 
the  statistics  concerning  the  blind  population 
needed  by  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
making  state  efforts  to  this  end  imnecessary. 
But  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  officials  has  been  that  attempts  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  blind  in  the  course  of  a  general 
population  census  have  not  produced  reliable 
results  and  that  this  undertaking  should  be 
omitted  entirely  from  the  1940  census.  In 
1950,  as  in  earlier  censuses,  enumerators 
were  directed  to  identify  and  record  the 
names  of  blind  persons  in  each  household 
canvassed.  The  results  in  1930,  as  before, 
were  regarded  as  seriously  incomplete,  and 
the  Bureau  did  not  address  a  special  inquiry 
to  the  blind  persons  enumerated,  as  it  had 
done  after  the  three  previous  censuses.  The 
census  law  prohibits  divulging  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  individual  persons  obtained 
in  the  census,  which  has  prevented  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  from  supplying  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  with  the  names  of  the  blind 
persons  enumerated.  Therefore,  the  incom¬ 
plete  census  lists  have  not  been  of  use  to 
the  state  agencies,  and  relatively  little  value 
has  been  realized  from  the  attempt  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  blind  in  1930. 

If  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  change  its 
attitude  toward  a  census  of  the  blind,  as  it 
should  not  unless  means  can  be  devised  that 
make  probable  much  more  accurate  results 


than  those  obtained  in  previous  censuses,  the 
responsibility  for  providing  statistics  of  I 
blindness  is  left  to  the  state  agencies.  And  | 
even  though  the  enumeration  of  the  blind 
should  be  included  in  the  1940  population 
census,  the  results  could  not  become  available 
until  late  in  that  year  at  the  earliest,  whereas 
many  state  agencies  already  urgently  need  I 
reliable  statistics  for  guidance  of  their  activi-  I 
ties  for  the  blind  and  as  a  basis  for  new  I 
legislation. 

That  our  present  information  concerning 
the  extent  of  blindness  is  unsatisfactory  may 
be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  statements  1 
on  this  point,  by  authorities  in  the  field,  in 
successive  editions  of  the  Social  Work  Year 
Book.  In  both  the  1929  and  1933  editions, 
Robert  B.  Irwin  cited  an  estimate  of  “about 
1 14,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,” 
mentioning  in  the  1933  article  that  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  much  higher  than  the  number  of 
blind  persons  enumerated  in  the  1930  cen¬ 
sus.  In  the  1935  edition,  Edward  E.  Allen 
does  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  full  extent 
of  blindness  but  says  only  that  the  census 
of  1930  returned  63,489  persons  as  blind. 

In  1937,  Harry  E.  Best  places  the  number 
of  blind  persons  at  “something  like  100,000.” 
These  statements  reflect  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  no  statistics  of  blindness  for  this  coun¬ 
try  which  can  be  accepted  either  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  measurement  of  changes  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  blindness  over  any  period  of  time 
or  for  geographical  comparisons.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  enumeration  of  the  blind 
presents  large  difficulties  and  requires  great 
precaution  if  even  reasonably  accurate  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained. 

In  considering  the  state  surveys,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  production  of  statis¬ 
tics  is  not  always  a  primary  object.  The  state 
agency  may  aim  only  to  obtain  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  give  some  help  in  guiding  ac¬ 
tivities  and  in  interpreting  its  services  to 
the  public,  without  striving  for  a  degree  of 
completeness  and  accuracy  which  justifies 
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acceptance  of  the  results  as  reliable  meas¬ 
urements.  Usually,  however,  the  purpose  is 
to  identify  and  classify  the  entire  blind  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  necessary  if  the  results  are 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  basis  for  com¬ 
puting  rates,  for  comparisons  with  other 
states,  or  for  time  comparisons. 

I.  Survey  of  the  Blind  in  the  State 
OF  Washington,  1937 

The  most  recent  state  survey  of  the  blind 
is  that  completed  in  Washington  early  this 
year.  It  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the 
important  part  which  the  Junior  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  had  in  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  The  Federation  sponsored  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  supplied  both  the  state-wide 
organization  for  conducting  the  inquiry  and 
the  field  workers  who  obtained  the  detailed 
information  concerning  blind  persons  not  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  state  agency  as  recipi¬ 
ents  of  aid  for  the  blind.  The  survey  was 
made,  however,  for  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  as 
the  recently  reorganized  state  welfare  de¬ 
partment  is  called. 

The  results  of  this  study  and  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  are  presented  in  a 
mimeographed  report,  entitled  Survey  of  the 
Blind  in  the  State  of  Washington,  issued  by 
the  State  Department  in  May,  1937.  The 
methods,  however,  are  indicated  more  fully 
in  the  manual  prepared  for  the  survey  enu¬ 
merators  and  the  instructions  to  the  local 
committees  on  the  survey. 

Purpose — The  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  state  and  compile  information 
concerning  their  needs  which  would  assist 
in  planning  an  adequate  state  program  for 
the  blind. 

Definition  of  blindness — A  blind  person 
was  defined  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey 
as  any  person  whose  eyesight  is  so  impaired 


that  he  is  unable  to  read  even  with  the  aid 
of  glasses.  This  is  essentially  the  same  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  as  that  which  has  been  used 
in  the  federal  censuses.  But  in  this  census, 
the  enumerators  were  required  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  three  degrees  of  blindness, 
the  three  categories  being:  (c)  Totally 
blind,  (&)  light  perception  only,  and  (c) 
partially  blind,  the  latter  group  including 
those  having  more  than  light  perception  but 
unable  to  read  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  This 
differentiation  is  highly  desirable  because 
it  supplies  more  definite  information,  and  it 
should  tend  to  increase  the  completeness  of 
reporting  for  the  blind  who  have  form  per¬ 
ception  but  cannot  see  to  read.  Even  when 
this  classification  is  required,  enumerators’ 
judgments  will  vary  as  to  who,  junong  those 
who  have  some  vision,  should  be  included  as 
blind,  but  the  variation  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  materially  over  that  which  occurs  when 
no  differentiation  is  attempted. 

Locating  the  blind — This  is  the  essential 
step  in  any  census  of  the  blind  population. 
In  the  federal  censuses  it  has  been  attempted 
through  a  house-to-house  canvass,  which  is 
usually  too  expensive  for  a  special  survey 
of  the  blind.  The  federal  censuses  have  failed 
to  give  good  results,  because,  with  numerous 
questions  to  be  asked,  those  concerning 
blindness  have  often  been  ignored  or  have 
been  given  inadequate  attention.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  method  usually  used  in  state  surveys  is 
to  obtain  in  some  way  a  general  reporting  of 
the  names  of  blind  persons,  then  to  canvass 
these  persons  to  insure  that  they  come  within 
the  definition  of  blindness  and  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  schedule  of  information  concerning 
them. 

In  this  case  the  task  of  finding  the  blind 
not  already  known  to  the  state  agency  was 
assumed  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Qubs.  State  and  County  Committees  on  the 
Blind  Survey  were  appointed.  County  com¬ 
mittees  obtained  local  publicity  concerning 
the  inquiry  and  distributed,  through  various 
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organizations  in  the  community,  cards  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  local  committee,  on  which 
the  names  of  blind  persons  might  be  re¬ 
ported.  The  report  of  the  study  gives  little 
information  as  to  how  widely  these  cards 
were  distributed  or  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  assistance  obtained  from  different 
groups.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  step  varied  considerably 
from  county  to  county.  The  report  states 
that  cards  were  distributed  to  churches, 
lodges,  clubs,  and  schools,  as  one  means  of 
securing  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind 
persons.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations  co¬ 
operated  by  announcing  the  survey  and  re¬ 
questing  the  reporting  of  names.  The  in¬ 
structions  to  local  chairmen,  it  may  be  noted, 
listed  fifty-four  groups  or  officials  from  which 
assistance  in  distributing  cards  might  be 
sought,  including  oculists,  optometrists,  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  relief  and  other 
welfare  agencies,  police,  and  postmasters. 

Canvass  of  the  reported  blind — The  names 
of  blind  persons  returned  were  checked  for 
duplicates,  sorted  geographically,  and  en¬ 
tered  on  individual  schedules.  The  enumera¬ 
tors  were  evidently  volunteers  from  the  fed¬ 
erated  clubs.  They  were  supplied  with 
mimeographed  instructions  and  cautioned  to 
return  completely  filled  schedules.  The  can¬ 
vass  was  begun  in  November,  1936,  and 
completed  early  this  year.  The  state  depart¬ 
ment  supplied  the  information  for  persons 
receiving  blind  aid,  which,  the  report  indi¬ 
cates,  were  three-fifths  of  those  for  whom 
schedules  were  returned. 

Schedule — Mimeographed  on  one  side  of 
a  letter-sized  sheet,  the  schedule  contained 
twenty-four  numbered  questions,  some  of 
which  were  subdivided.  The  schedule  was 
not  too  long  or  too  involved  for  an  inter¬ 
view  of  reasonable  length  or  for  use  by 
volunteer  enumerators.  E^ch  item  was  briefly 
explained  in  mimeographed  instructions. 

Two  questions  related  to  the  Talking 
Book.  Of  importance  in  themselves,  they 


were  suggested  as  a  means  of  introducing 
the  enumerators’  interviews. 

Statistical  results — The  completed  sched¬ 
ules  were  tabulated  by  the  state  department, 
which  also  prepared  the  report. 

The  survey  fell  considerably  short  of  the 
objective  of  enumerating  every  blind  per¬ 
son  in  the  state.  The  total  number  of  sched¬ 
ules  of  blind  persons  returned  was  1,545, 
of  which,  unhappily,  175,  the  total  from 
Spokane  County,  came  in  after  the  tabu¬ 
lations  had  been  made.  The  detailed  statistics 
are,  therefore,  based  on  a  total  of  only  1,370 
schedules. 

The  enumeration  in  Seattle  was  incom¬ 
plete,  it  was  thought,  by  200,  or  about  half, 
and  the  completeness  for  the  rest  of  the  state 
was  estimated  at  90  per  cent.  On  these  as¬ 
sumptions  the  probable  total  number  of  blind 
for  the  state  is  estimated  at  1,900,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1930  census  figure,  for  the 
same  definition  of  blindness,  of  only  792. 
The  estimated  total  gives  a  rate  for  Wash¬ 
ington  of  1. 1 5  blind  persons  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation.  In  June,  1937,  the  state  agency  was 
giving  financial  aid  to  765  blind  persons,  or 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total. 

Other  statistical  results,  representing  the 
1,370  schedules  tabulated,  may  be  indicated 
only  briefly  here.  Applying  as  they  do  to  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  assumed  total,  they 
must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  yet  they 
deserve  attention  as  probably  applying  to  a 
larger  portion  of  the  total  blind  population 
than  most  such  figures. 

Rates  of  blindness,  computed  from  the  in¬ 
complete  data,  are  shown  by  counties,  with 
due  caution  as  to  reliability  of  comparisons. 
The  rates  for  half  of  the  counties  are  over 
one  per  i,ooo.  The  highest,  for  Lewis 
County,  was  2.12. 

About  62  per  cent  of  the  tabulated  blind 
were  males,  as  against  53  per  cent  in  the  total 
population.  Relatively  high  incidence  was 
found  for  Indians,  although  the  returns  were 
regarded  as  incomplete  for  them. 
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Only  two  blind  persons  under  five  years 
of  age  were  reported,  which  suggests  that 
the  methods  of  locating  the  blind  were  not 
adequate  for  this  age  group  at  least.  Only 
no,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  were  under 
fifteen  years,  23  per  cent  were  from  sixteen 
to  fifty  years,  and  two-thirds  were  fifty  or 
over. 

Concerning  degree  of  blindness  the  results 
were:  totally  blind,  560;  light  perception 
only,  430;  partially  blind,  350;  with  no  in¬ 
formation  recorded  for  40  persons.  Attempt 
was  not  made  in  this  survey  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  causes  of  blindness,  beyond 
ascertaining  the  number  blind  from  birth, 
which  was  121,  and  blind  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
dustrial  or  other  accident,  namely  160. 

Blind  relief  was  being  received  by  771, 
old  age  relief  by  84,  and  other  relief  by  45, 
making  a  total  of  66  per  cent  of  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tabulations  receiving  some 
form  of  relief,  and  this  question  was  not 
answered  for  ii  per  cent. 

It  is  surprising  that  only  92  persons  were 
reported  as  using  the  Talking  Book,  whereas 
200  of  the  machines  were  assumed  to  be  in 
use  in  the  state.  This  may  reflect  inadequacy 
of  the  individual  inquiries. 

Although  not  complete  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  less  adequate  than  might  be  expected 
with  paid  enumerators,  or  even  with  more 
elaborate  facilities  for  supervision,  the 
Washington  survey  represents  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  experiment,  which  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  other  states  con¬ 
templating  such  a  survey. 

All  diagnostic  effort  or  treatment  evalua¬ 
tion  is  extraordinarily  complicated,  tentative, 
and  flexible,  and  is  understood  as  such  by  the 
well-trained  reader  or  writer  of  records.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  recording  clearly  but  in 
learning  to  think  clearly,  and  no  record  can  be 
said  to  be  professional  until  our  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  diagnostic  thinking  is  in¬ 
cluded — Gordon  Hamilton. 


FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

The  following  state  agencies  have  been 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ekluca- 
tion  to  administer  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  (providing  for  stand  concessions  to  blind 
persons  in  Federal  buildings)  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states: 

Arizona.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
Room  200,  Arizona  State  Building, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

District  of  Columbia.  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service,  1712  H  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Iowa.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State 
House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

New  Jersey.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
North  Dakota.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  University  Station,  P.  O.  Box 
BB,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
State  Capitol  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Blind  Trades  School,  8435  N.  E.  Glisan, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Utah.  Adult  Division  of  the  Utah  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  138  South  Second 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Washington.  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

Wyoming.  State  Division  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  eighteen  states 
of  which  the  designated  state  agencies  were 
listed  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Outlook. 
A  blind  person  who  wishes  to  secure  a  stand 
concession  in  a  Federal  building  should  apply 
directly  to  the  designated  agency  in  his  state. 

Twenty-one  states  still  remain  which  have 
no  designated  agency,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  soon  be  remedied. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN  CENTENARY 

“On  the  fourth  of  October,  1837,  they 
brought  her  to  the  Institution.”  It  was  in 
these  simple  works  that  Dr,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  described  the  coming  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man  to  Perkins  Institution — an  event  now 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  world 
for  those  victims  of  a  double  handicap,  the 
deaf-blind. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  too  well 
known  to  need  rehearsal  here.  Dr.  Howe’s 
genius  found  means  to  unlock  the  world  of 
language  for  her,  and  the  methods  which 
he  devised  in  this  pioneer  undertaking  blazed 
the  trail  for  all  later  efforts  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

One  hundred  years  of  progress  have  inter¬ 
vened — progress  which  has  made  possible 
improved  devices,  more  varied  methods,  and 
increased  facilities  for  these  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  “children  of  the  silent  night”;  but. 
Dr.  Howe’s  goal  for  Laura  Bridgman — that 
she  might  be  “happily  brought  at  last  into 
easy  and  free  relationship  with  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  made  one  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily” — remains  the  goal  today. 

It  is  fitting  that  Perkins  Institution  which 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  foremost 
in  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf-blind 


should  mark  the  centenary  of  Laura  Bridg¬ 
man’s  coming;  and  it  is  equally  fitting  that 
this  Commemoration  should  be  the  occasion 
of  Perkins’  effort  to  provide,  through  en¬ 
dowment,  greater  means  and  more  generous 
facilities  by  which  that  world  which  was 
opened  to  Laura  Bridgman  a  century  ago 
may  be  opened  to  all  the  deaf-blind  children 
of  the  nation  in  the  present  day. 

E.  C.  McK. 

A  MILESTONE  IN  EDUCATION 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  has  been  separated  from  that 
of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  and 
the  deaf  and  blind  pupils  moved  from  Boul¬ 
der  to  the  new  quarters  in  Great  Falls. 

This  recalls  the  practice  current  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  parts 
of  this  country,  of  combining  under  the  same 
direction  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
the  feeble-minded  under  such  titles  as  “State 
School  for  Defective  Youth.”  Gradually 
these  schools  were  disintegrated  into  separate 
schools,  first  separating  the  feeble-minded 
from  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  later  sepa¬ 
rating  the  blind  from  the  deaf.  If  our  mem¬ 
ory  serves  right,  this  change  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Montana  School  marks  the  end 
of  these  triple  alliances  which  serve  little  good 
purpose  except  some  apparent  economy  in 
the  cost  of  administation. 

R.  B.  1. 


SHERMAN  C.  SWIFT  HONORED 

Sherman  C.  Swift,  Librarian  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
recently  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  McGill  University,  in  recognition 
of  his  “work  as  librarian  and  editor  of  the 
Braille  Courier,  and  for  general  work 
amongst  the  blind.” 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

The  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  approved 
the  renewal  for  another  year  of  scholarship 
grants  to  the  following  students:  Gladys 
Anderson,  Ohio;  Troy  Couey,  Oklahoma; 
Robert  L.  Day,  New  York;  Cecil  Hartselle, 
Indiana;  Helen  Kaploniak,  New  Jersey; 
Dallas  W.  Lynn,  North  Carolina;  Anthony 
Nello  Manone,  Pennsylvania;  Dorothy  M. 
McCutchan,  Iowa ;  Prudence  Patterson, 
New  York;  Diedrich  Ramke,  Louisiana; 
James  L.  Soderberg,  Wisconsin;  and  has 
selected  from  among  many  applicants  the 
following  additional  persons  to  receive  schol¬ 
arships:  Maxine  Ball,  New  York;  Ernest 
Bechtol,  Ohio;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson, 
Illinois;  Annette  Dinsmore,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  scholar¬ 
ship,  given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  was 
awarded  to  John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  these  established  scholar¬ 
ships,  gp^nts-in-aid  for  training  in  social 
work  have  been  made  to  the  following: 
James  Penland,  North  Carolina;  William 
Lewis,  North  Carolina;  Bradley  Williams, 
North  Carolina. 

HELEN  KELLER  TRIBUTE 

A  number  of  friends  of  Helen  Keller  have 
suggested  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
first  meeting  with  her  teacher,  the  late  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
slip  by  unnoticed. 

Helen  Keller  calls  this  first  meeting,  which 
occurred  just  fifty  years  ago  on  March  3, 
1887,  the  greatest  day  of  her  life.  “I  am 
filled  with  wonder,”  she  writes,  “when  I 
consider  the  immeasurable  contrast  between 
the  two  lives  it  connects.” 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Foundation 
for  a  nation-wide  celebration  commemorat¬ 


ing  this  anniversary  in  the  form  of  a  tribute 
to  these  two  illustrious  American  women, 
Helen  Keller  and  her  Teacher. 

The  celebration  will  be  inaugurated  with 
a  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City 
on  the  evening  of  October  23.  Sergei  Rach¬ 
maninoff,  world-renowned  pianist,  and  the 
entire  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  play  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  which  promises,  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  to  be  both  large  and  brilliant. 

Continuing  through  the  balance  of  this 
year,  the  celebration  will  center  on  March  3, 
1938,  which  will  be  known  as  “Helen  Keller 
Day,”  with  a  dinner  in  New  York  and  simi¬ 
lar  dinners  or  other  appropriate  events  in 
Miss  Keller’s  honor  in  many  communities 
across  the  country. 

Co-operation  in  this  tribute  has  been  na¬ 
tion-wide,  and  a  committee  is  being  organ¬ 
ized.  Thirty-three  nationally  known  men  and 
women — among  them  Lowell  Thomas,  Felix 
M.  Warburg,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Cordell  Hull, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  General  Pershing,  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge — ^have  agreed  to  serve 
as  Endorsers  of  the  Celebration,  and  476 
distinguished  state  leaders,  representing  every 
state  in  the  Union,  have  agreed  to  act  as 
Sponsors. 

The  endorsement  of  national  org^anizations 
is  being  secured.  So  far,  among  others,  na¬ 
tional  endorsements  have  been  received  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Qubs, 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  Lions’  International,  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Public  school  officials  are  showing  a  great 
interest  in  the  occasion,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Tribute  will  do  much  to  create  a  new  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  on  the  part  of  America’s 
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youth.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
contacting  the  churches  so  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  the  celebration  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  preceding  March  3,  1938.  Radio  and 
screen  officials  are  assuring  the  Committee 
of  their  co-operation. 

The  purpose  of  the  celebration  is  four¬ 
fold:  To  honor  all  who  achieve  lives  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles,  of  whom  Helen  Keller  is  a  shining 
example;  to  acknowledge  the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  of  all  who  labor  to  bring  light  to  those 
who  walk  in  darkness,  of  whom  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  was  among  the  greatest;  to 
bring  to  the  seeing  people  of  America  a 
potent  realization  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  and  the  methods  of  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  by-product,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  interest  aroused  will  make  possible 
the  completion  of  a  dream  very  close  to 
Helen  Keller’s  heart,  the  Helen  Keller  En¬ 
dowment  Fund  for  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Tribute  to  Helen  Keller  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Bainbridge  Colby,  F. 
Trubee  Davison,  M.  C.  Migel,  Richard  L. 
Morris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge 
Sloane,  Owen  D.  Young,  and  William  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Jr. 

NEW  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to 
the  Foundation  staff  during  recent  months. 

Dr.  F.  Fraser  Bond  came  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  early  this  year  as  Director  of  Public 
Information.  His  previous  experience  in¬ 
cludes  seven  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  a  similar  period 
as  Professor  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Among  his  published  writings  are 
the  following  books :  Mr.  Miller  oj  the  Times 
(1931)  ;  Breaking  Into  Print  (1932)  ;  You 
Can  Write  (1934)  ;  and,  most  recently.  Give 
Yourself  Background,  which  made  the  na¬ 


tional  “best-seller”  list  in  June.  Dr.  Bond 
has  been  on  leave  of  absence  during  the 
summer  but  returned  to  the  Foundation  on 
October  i. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  already  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind,  joined  the  Founda¬ 
tion  staff  as  Assistant  Director  on  June  i, 
succeeding  Mr.  Eber  L.  Palmer.  Dr.  Potts 
was  for  eight  years  Supervising  Principal  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  during 
which  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  educational  administration  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  In  1933  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  where  he 
remained  until  early  in  1937.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Potts 
will  edit  The  Teachers  Forum  and  serve  as 
consultant  in  matters  relating  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  blind. 

Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore  has  been  appointed 
Field  Representative  beginning  October  i. 
He  comes  to  the  Foundation  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Travelers’  Aid  Societies 
where  he  was  Staff  Associate,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Care  of  the  Transient  and 
Homeless.  His  previous  experience  includes 
publicity  work  with  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  with  the  Seattle 
Community  Fund,  and  administrative  work 
with  the  Washington  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration.  Mr.  Moore  is  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers. 

TALKING  BOOK  MACHINES  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  WPA  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
Talking  Book  machines  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Foundation  recently  received 
an  additional  grant,  making  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  thousand  more  electric 
Talking  Book  machines.  This  will  bring  the 
total  number  produced  by  this  project  to 
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seventeen  thousand.  The  machines  so  con¬ 
structed  are  allotted  among  the  States  in  the 
proportion  which  their  population  bears  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country.  For 
example,  if  a  State  has  a  population  equal 
to  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  it  is  entitled  to  receive  one- 
twentieth  of  the  Talking  Book  machines 
made  on  the  project. 

These  machines  are  loaned  to  a  library  or 
a  state  commission  in  each  state,  and  that 
agency  in  turn  lends  the  machines  to  blind 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them 
for  themselves.  Blind  people  who  need  a 
Talking  Book  machine  and  cannot  afford 
to  buy  one  should  make  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  either  to  the  agency  in  their  state  han¬ 
dling  the  machines  or  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Foundation  will  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  proper  authorities.  Action 
in  this  matter  should  be  taken  promptly.  If 
you  know  a  blind  person  who  should  have 
one  of  these  machines  and  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  one,  please  write  the 
Foundation  at  once,  and  ask  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  write  also. 

This  project  had  not  been  in  operation 
very  long  before  it  became  evident  to  the 
Foundation  that  some  of  the  work  could  be 
done  by  blind  people.  Five  or  six  sightless 
persons  were  taken  on  first  to  do  testing 
work.  Later  others  were  tried  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  line,  and  the  proportion  was  gradually 
increased  until  at  one  time  one  hundred  of 
the  two  hundred  employees  were  blind.  This 
was  a  great  boon  to  these  men  as  some  of 
them  had  been  out  of  work  for  upwards  of 
ten  years. 

BRAILLE  TYPEWRITERS 

A  new  supply  of  Foundation  braille  type¬ 
writers  is  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  it 
is  expected  that  these  machines  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  October  25  or  there¬ 
abouts. 


OUTLOOK  INDEX 

An  index  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Volumes  XXVI  to  XXX  inclusive,  has  been 
published  by  the  Foundation  to  supplement 
the  index  of  the  first  twenty-five  volumes, 
issued  in  1932.  Copies  may  be  had  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  PROGRAM 

A  Division  for  the  Blind  under  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  South  Carolina.  The  Division 
is  set  up  as  a  separate  unit,  with  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  five  members  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  The 
members  of  the  Council  are;  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Going,  of  Columbia,  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  Nel¬ 
son  Frierson,  of  Columbia,  Secretary;  Judge 
Demus  Jones,  of  Greenwood;  Mrs.  Augus¬ 
tine  T.  Smythe,  of  Charleston;  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Newton,  of  Greenville.  Mrs.  Anne 
B.  O wings  has  been  appointed  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Division,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  medical  social  worker,  a  junior  case 
worker,  home  teachers,  and  an  employment 
agent  will  soon  be  engaged. 

The  program  to  be  carried  out  will  in¬ 
clude:  (i)  Compiling  and  maintaining  a 
complete  register  of  the  blind  and  near 
blind;  (2)  determining  their  needs;  (3) 
promoting  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  inaugurating  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  pro¬ 
viding  medical  service  for  the  restoration  of 
sight ;  (4)  proving  for  the  re-education,  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind;  (5)  promoting  home  teaching 
and  home  industries;  (6)  marketing  mer¬ 
chandise  made  by  the  blind  workers ;  (7)  ar¬ 
ranging  for  proper  recreation  for  the  blind ; 
(8)  co-ordinating  all  activities  in  the  state 
in  behalf  of  the  blind — preschool  age,  school 
age,  adults,  and  aged;  (9)  co-operating  in 
the  administration  of  financial  aid  to  the 
blind. 
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EMMA  RITTENHOUSE  DELFINO 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Delfino,  which  has 
just  ended,  was  a  useful  and  interesting  one. 
After  teaching  in  the  schools  of  her  native 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  a  few  years,  she 
studied  librarianship  “on  the  job,”  being 
promoted  from  one  department  to  another 
until  she  headed  the  city’s  traveling  libraries. 
Such  varied  experience  had  broadened  her 
outlook ;  but  nothing  fully  satisfied  her  until 
she  entered  our  field,  and  until  her  death 
last  June,  thirty-eight  years  afterward,  she 
was  still  devotedly  serving  it. 

This  career  began  in  1899.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
had  just  made  arrangements  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Free  Library  by  which  the  Library 
was  to  take  over  the  embossed  books  for 
local  circulation,  the  Society  itself  continu¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  outside  dis¬ 
tribution.  Though  this  was  pioneering  work 
for  our  young  librarian,  she  eagerly  took 
charge  of  it,  applied  to  us  at  the  Overbrook 
school  for  such  books  in  any  of  the  four  em¬ 
bossed  systems  then  in  use  as  we  could 
spare — Line  Letter,  New  York  Point,  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille,  and  Moon — received  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  them,  and  invited  us  to  visit  her  new 
enterprise. 

Thereafter  we  rarely  went  to  town  with¬ 
out  calling  upon  her.  We  found  her  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  with  a  vital  and  attractive 
personality.  She,  on  her  part,  called  often  on 
us,  attending  all  our  special  functions  and 
even  serving  occasional  pupils  as  guide  to 
lectures  and  entertainments  elsewhere. 
Among  these  pupils  was  a  young  man  who 
was  so  eager  to  hear  every  possible  univer¬ 
sity  extension  lecture  that  the  two  attended 
courses  for  several  winters,  with  the  result 
that  they  felt  drawn  to  "take  the  long  path” 


together.  The  young  man  was  our  energetic 
Field  Officer  who  has  since  become  Over- 
brook’s  outstanding  graduate — Liborio  Del¬ 
fino.  Now,  a  natural  modesty  was  one  of  his 
many  attractions,  and,  since  the  accident 
which  had  taken  his  eyes  had  taken  an  arm 
too,  he  doubted  his  right  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  marriage;  so  he  deliberated 
some  and  consulted  his  intimate  friends,  most 
of  whom  not  only  approved  of  the  step  but 
encouraged  it.  Finally  one  of  them,  who  was 
a  vicar,  married  the  couple,  while  I,  another 
of  them,  went  on  from  Boston  to  be  best 
man.  The  couple  began  housekeeping  in  an 
apartment  above  the  rooms  where  Principle 
Burritt  placed  Mr.  Delfino  in  charge  of  a 
city  Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  insti¬ 
tution;  and  thence  Mrs.  Delfino  went  daily 
to  her  work  at  the  library. 

The  bulk  of  the  books  in  her  department 
were  originally  in  Moon  type,  that  system 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  best  for  those 
to  learn  who  are  well  along  in  years — and 
that  means  the  majority.  Its  greatest  lack, 
however,  was  in  variety  of  subject  matter, 
they  then  being  largely  religious  and  evan¬ 
gelical.  I  say  then,  because  after  Mrs.  Del¬ 
fino  had  been  bombarded  for  fiction  in  this 
type,  she,  and  others  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  crusaded  for  funds  and  had  em¬ 
bossed  by  the  Moon  Society  of  England  such 
stories  as  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 
at  the  time  new  and  popular.  Her  circula¬ 
tion  of  Moon  books  immediately  jumped, 
and  for  years  led  that  of  all  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  combined.  Meanwhile,  the  Moon  So¬ 
ciety  having  followed  with  more  fiction,  our 
other  regional  libraries  began  importing  so 
many  Moon  books  that  America  has  become 
the  chief  customer  for  them. 

Mrs.  Delfino  early  learned  from  visitors 
to  her  library  that  many  old  people  with 
failing  eyesight,  who  could  still  read  a  clear, 
black  type,  yearned  for  books  so  printed; 
and  for  these  she  kept  samples  of  everything 
there  was,  especially  of  a  small  growing  shelf 
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of  booklets  published  in  New  York.  Then, 
when  she  had  transferred  her  department  to 
the  splendid  new  building  of  the  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia,  she  put  into  practice 
another  idea — that  of  having  an  assistant 
who,  being  herself  blind,  extremely  capable 
and  pleasing,  should  demonstrate  to  the  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  visitors  how  blind  people  read, 
write  with  pencil,  typewrite,  and  do  other 
things  generally.  There  were  few  important 
visitors  to  the  library  who  were  not  corralled 
into  her  department  and  who  were  not  well 
repaid  for  the  call  by  what  they  saw  and 
learned  under  Mrs.  Delfino’s  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  her  work  and  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind. 

She  was  ever  alert  to  help  along  individual 
blind  persons.  She  kept  in  touch  with  the  ex¬ 
pupils  of  the  school,  especially  the  girls,  and 
helped  them  to  little  gainful  jobs  which  they 
could  do  well,  such  as  the  selling  of  wanted 
articles.  She,  herself,  more  than  once  sold, 
at  conventions  and  among  her  friends, 
abalone  shell  jewelry  for  one  of  her  charges. 

It  was  among  her  later  activities  that  she 
initiated  the  giving,  by  Temple  University, 
of  honorary  degrees  to  Helen  Keller  and 
to  Mrs.  Macy.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  she  did, 
she  was  so  unconsciously  selfless  that  she 
was  hardly  recognized  as  the  originator  of 
her  achievements. 

She  was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  at  whose  meetings  she 
often  presented  a  paper,  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  She  never  failed  to 
see  that  her  husband  attended  the  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
usually  accompanying  him.  Thus,  if  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  way,  she  was  so  in  hers. 
Gradually  she  wore  herself  out,  but  she  loved 
her  library  work  and  its  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  these  without  sight  so  much  that. 


though  her  husband  had  long  wanted  her  to 
resign  it,  she  never  did.  She  burned  to  re¬ 
cover  from  her  last  illness,  that  she  might 
continue  to  minister  to  those  who  were  with¬ 
out  the  blessing  of  good  eyesight — they  were 
her  life;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  says,  what 
you  are  willing  to  live  for  and  to  die  for 
is  your  religion,  they  were  her  religion  too. 

Edward  E.  Allen 

To  Mrs.  Delfino  Mr.  F.  H.  Price,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
pays  the  following  tribute : 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  a  member  of  the  Free 
Library’s  staff  from  January  i,  1893  until 
her  death  on  June  6,  1937.  She  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Head  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  when  it  was  opened  in  1899,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  work 
until  October,  1936,  when  because  of  ill 
health  she  was  forced  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  about  2000  vol¬ 
umes,  (more  than  half  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society) 
with  a  circulation  in  Philadelphia  of  1674 
volumes,  the  Department  increased  under 
her  administration  to  its  present  capacity  of 
22,893  volumes  of  embossed  books  and  17,- 
359  Talking  Book  records,  circulating  more 
than  32,000  volumes  and  88,000  Talking 
Book  records  in  1936.  The  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  co-operates  with  the 
United  States  Government  (through  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress),  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  has  expanded  its  serv¬ 
ice  to  include  readers  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Delfino  was  closely  in  touch  with 
other  institutions  and  organizations  allied 
with  work  for  the  blind,  and  these  contacts 
were  of  benefit  in  the  development  of  the 
Department  in  the  Free  Library.  She  also 
had  a  close  personal  contact  with  many  of 
the  blind  readers  who  made  use  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  She  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
advance  any  movement  that  would  improve 
conditions  for  blind  persons,  and  in  her  death 
the  blind  have  lost  a  friend  who  never  failed 
to  champion  any  undertaking  in  their  behalf. 
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MRS.  DORA  LANG 

Dora  Sturm  Lang  (Mrs.  George  Lang), 
Founder  and  President  of  the  Queensboro 
(Long  Island)  Workers  for  and  with  the 
Blind,  now  the  Queensboro  Home  for  the 
Blind,  died  on  July  15  after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Lang,  who  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 
began  her  work  for  the  blind  of  Queens  in 
1910,  when  she  organized  a  group  of  seven 
women  into  the  Queensboro  Workers.  The 
organization  and  its  activities  grew  until  it 
now  has  Auxiliaries  in  all  sections  of  the 
borough.  It  maintains  a  home  in  which  six¬ 
teen  blind  women  live,  and  renders  other 
services  to  the  blind  women  of  Queens. 

HENRY  J.  HEDGER 

Henry  J.  Hedger,  Manager  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  (Australia)  Industrial  Institution  died 
on  July  5. 

Mr.  Hedger  had  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Institution  since  1878,  and  Man¬ 
ager  since  1893.  He  was  known  for  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  desirability  of  helping  blind 
persons  to  be  active  and  independent,  en¬ 
couraged  them  in  athletic  pursuits,  and  pro¬ 
moted  employment  for  them.  His  valuable 
services  received  official  recognition  in  1935, 
when  the  M.B.E.  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Hedger  was  known  to  many  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  the  Blind  in  London 
in  1914,  and  more  recently  at  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  in  1931. 

CHINESE  DIRECTORY 

The  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind, 
Shanghai,  China,  has  published  a  Directory 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaj  in  China, 
printed  in  both  English  and  Chinese.  Copies 
may  be  had  on  request  from  Mr.  George  B. 
Fryer,  Superintendent,  290  Hungjao  Road, 
Shanghai,  China. 


THOMAS  W.  LISTER 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lister,  who  for  forty- 
one  years  has  served  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  retired  from  service  on  July  i, 
1937.  Mr.  Lister  came  to  the  United  States 
from  England  in  1889.  He  went  to  Buffalo 
and  Lockport,  New  York,  and  engaged  at 
that  time  in  the  development  of  mechanical 
aids  and  devices  in  connection  with  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  industry.  He  was  recommended 
in  1896  to  Mr.  William  B.  Wait  for  tem¬ 
porary  work  on  the  New  York  Point  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1897  Mr.  Wait  requested  him  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief  engineer  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  mechanical  development  of  the  New 
York  Point  system.  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr. 
Wait  worked  on  this  system  and  about  1912 
brought  forth  a  complete  line  of  equipment 
for  its  perfection.  It  was  also  about  this  time 
that  the  braille  printing-presses  were  being 
designed  and  built. 

Mr.  Lister  transformed  a  large  part  of 
the  New  York  Point  printing  apparatus 
from  New  York  Point  to  braille.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  mechanical  aids  for  the  blind 
has  been  a  major  one,  and  his  service  to  the 
Puerto  Rico  School  and  to  many  interested 
blind  people  all  over  the  country  has  been 
well  known. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wait,  Mr. 
Lister  devoted  his  time  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  old  school  until  1922.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  on  Pel¬ 
ham  Parkway,  much  of  the  mechanical  and 
engineering  responsibility  fell  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  His  very  excellent  and  competent  staff 
has  been  largely  responsible,  since  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  these  new  buildings,  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  most  efficient  Maintenance  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  services  of  these  devoted  workers 
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in  engineering  and  domestic  staffs  in  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  been  important,  though  indirect, 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Thomas  W.  Lister,  in  the  years  of  his 
long  service  to  the  Institute,  not  only  made 
contributions  to  the  development  of  mechan¬ 
ical  aids  to  the  blind,  but  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  physical  comfort  and  living  con¬ 
veniences  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

B.  P.  CHAPPLE  RETIRES 

B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent  of  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  whose 
resignation  took  effect  September  i,  con¬ 
cludes  a  thirty-year  term  of  service  as  head 
of  that  institution.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
extent  of  his  experience  in  teaching  the  blind, 
however,  for  before  becoming  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  the  school  at  Bathgjate  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  high  school  department  in 
Minnesota  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Faribault  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Chappie  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
with  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  went  to  the  North  Dakota 
School  at  Bathgate  in  fall  of  1907,  having 
been  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  the  institution. 

The  school  building  was  as  yet  unfinished. 
Furniture  and  equipment  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  installed,  teachers  and  household 
helpers  employed,  pupils  searched  out 
through  the  state.  The  school  opened  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1908,  with  two  teachers  and  thir¬ 
teen  pupils.  Eleven  of  these  were  returned 
from  the  school  at  Gary,  South  Dakota, 
where  the  state  of  North  Dakota  had  been 
paying  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance. 
A  few  others  were  located  during  the  year. 

The  school  grounds  included  ten  acres, 
the  portion  near  the  building  being  an  un¬ 
sightly  mass  of  rubbish  left  over  from  build¬ 
ing  operations.  The  lawn  was  filled  and 
graded,  trees  and  shrubbery  planted,  and  in 
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succeeding  years  more  land  was  purchased. 
The  school  property  now  includes  forty 
acres,  and  has  a  most  attractive  campus.  A 
power  plant,  a  bam,  and  other  small  farm 
buildings  were  added  during  early  years. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  school  has 
increased  to  about  thirty-seven — about  the 
usual  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  state.  A  complete  high-school  course 
with  much  music  and  some  industrial  work 
is  now  offered,  and  there  are  seven  full-time 
instructors.  The  forty-three  graduates  of  the 
school  are  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chappie  was  active  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
served  as  its  president  from  1930  to  1932. 
His  many  friends  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
regret  his  retirement,  and  their  good  wishes 
go  with  him  and  Mrs.  Chappie  to  Grand 
Forks,  where  they  expect  to  make  their 
home. 


COMMENCEMENT  THOUGHT 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  in  distributing  the  prizes 
at  the  Prize  Festival,  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Blind,  July  20,  told  the  students 
“that  any  minute  lost  now  could  not  be  re¬ 
captured.” 

“Life  for  all  mankind  is  hard,”  he  said, 
“and  sometimes  particularly  hard  for  those 
who  start  at  a  disadvantage  as  we  do.  We 
require  gp'eat  patience  of  an  enduring  quality. 
We  need  to  set  before  ourselves  definite 
objectives  if  we  can,  but  limited  objectives. 

“Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find  something 
just  outside  of  our  grasp  which  by  patience 
we  can  attain.  If  you  pursue  a  course  like 
that,  remember  that  there  is  grace  in  giving 
and  in  receiving.  We  can  all  of  us  make  our¬ 
selves  attractive  to  our  fellows  so  that  they 
will  want  to  be  with  us,  and  that,  I  think, 
should  be  our  aim.  If  we  do  our  duty  in  that 
respect,  our  rights  as  human  beings  will  take 
care  of  themselves.” 
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NEW  HEAD  FOR  MONTANA 
SCHOOL 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  July  i. 

A  native  of  the  state  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Meyer  attended  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  in  1918,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Washington  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  standing. 

His  first  position  was  in  connection  with 
the  braille  classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  but  in  1920  he  was  called  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  organize  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  in  that  city.  In  1921  he  performed  a 
similar  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  returning  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1922  as  Supervisor  of  the  classes 
he  had  helped  to  establish. 

Since  New  Jersey  maintains  no  state 
school  for  the  blind,  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  visually  handicapped  children 
falls  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Meyer’s  long  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  of  especial  value. 

He  is  also  familiar  with  the  various  phases 
of  work  for  the  adult  blind.  In  1922  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  which  organized  the  Minnesota 
state  program  for  the  blind ;  he  was  for  ten 
years  president  of  the  Minnesota  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind ;  and  for  eighteen 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  served  as  Treasurer,  and 
later  as  President,  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  represented 
the  same  Association  at  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  on  braille  in  1932,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  uniform  braille  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world;  and  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  Edwin  G.  Peterson  has  been  named 
President  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

After  receiving  his  B.A.  degree  in  1927 
from  North  Central  College  (Illinois),  Mr. 
Peterson  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  Gal- 
laudet  College,  where  he  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1928. 

He  taught  in  the  Kendall  School  for  the 
Deaf  (Washington,  D.  C.)  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  served  as 
principal  of  the  Michigan  State  School  for 
a  year. 

In  1931  he  was  invited  to  become  head 
of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  (Canada),  and  in  that  position  was 
responsible  for  building,  equipping  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  school.  He  remained  there  until 
called  to  his  new  position  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Blind,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Canada  Association  of  the  Deaf,  and 
has  been  active  in  the  Rotary  Club  and  in 
Boy  Scout  work. 

HADLEY  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  Franklin  Dean,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  associated  with  the  American 
Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  both  in  Los 
Angeles  and  later  as  Manager  of  their  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Office,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  that  organization  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  where  he  took 
up  his  new  duties  in  September. 

Born  in  California,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
California  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Dean  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  at  McClay  College 
of  Theology.  He  was  for  some  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  missionary  work  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  before 
his  association  with  work  for  the  blind. 
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north  DAKOTA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Jeffrey  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Mr.  B.  P. 
Chappie. 

While  a  boy  in  high  school,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  seri¬ 
ous  impairment  of  his  vision,  and  he  entered 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Graduating  there  in  1926,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  School  of  Law  in  1931.  After 
passing  the  State  Bar  examination,  he  began 
to  practice  law  and  continued  in  this  profes¬ 
sion  until  his  appointment  to  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  school  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  interested  in  all  outdoor 
sports  and  especially  enjoys  skating,  swim¬ 
ming  and  skiing. 

LOUISIANA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Yves  Leon  Fontenot  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Louisiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  effective  July  i,  1937. 

The  new  president,  who  succeeds  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  is  a  native  of  Louisiana.  He 
holds  a  diploma  from  Louisiana  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  from  Louisiana  State  University. 

In  addition  to  public-school  teaching  Mr. 
Fontenot’s  experience  includes  four  years  as 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  four  years 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Evangeline 
Parish,  five  years  as  parish  supervisor,  two 
years  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  four  years  as  president 
of  Southeastern  Louisiana  College. 

IDAHO  SCHOOL  HAS  NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  Burton  W.  Driggs  has  been  named  as 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

While  attending  Weber  Academy,  Mr. 
Driggs  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 


Utah  School  for  the  Blind  as  teacher  and 
boys’  supervisor  for  two  years.  After  he 
had  received  his  teacher’s  training  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Utah  for  three  years.  Later  Mr. 
Driggs  took  his  A.B.  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  went  to  Gallaudet 
College  for  training  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
receiving  an  M.A.  degree  from  that  insti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  Driggs  taught  both  the  deaf  and  blind 
in  the  California  State  School  for  seven 
years.  In  1821  he  became  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  and, 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  vocational 
training  courses  for  the  students.  He  also  did 
much  to  recruit  trained  teachers  into  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Driggs  has  been  active  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  and  was  last  year 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Outlook  readers  to 
know  that  Mr.  Burton  Driggs  is  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Frank  Driggs,  Superintendent  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

OREGON  WORKER  CHOSEN 

Mr.  Linden  McCullough  is  the  new  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Oregon  Blind  Trades 
School,  succeeding  Mr.  Orville  Gamble, 
who  resigned  last  spring. 

Mr.  McCullough,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
graduated  from  Lake  Forest  University,  and 
has  done  postgraduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Chicago,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  he  has  been 
associated  with  educational  work  he  has  al¬ 
ways  placed  special  emphasis  on  vocational 
training.  He  was  the  organizer  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  night  school  at  Rosl)nn,  Washington, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  development  of 
a  state  program  of  adult  education  far  in 
advance  of  such  developments  in  other 
states.  During  the  war,  in  Ellensburg,  Wash- 
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ington,  he  developed  the  part-time  school 
idea  to  the  point  where  all  the  garage 
mechanics  in  town  were  high-school  boys 
who  worked  half  the  day  and  attended  school 
the  other  half. 

The  Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  the  recently  created 
Oregon  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

SYRACUSE  APPOINTMENT 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Armstrong  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ethel  Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs,  Armstrong  attended  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  specializing  in  sociology,  and  then 
taught  school  for  two  years.  For  five  years 
she  served  as  Executive  Secretary  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Religious  Education  at  Furman 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  later  as  secretary  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health.  She  was  then  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Home  Relief  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  and,  since  1931,  has 
been  Supervisor  in  the  Onondaga  County 
Veterans’  Relief  Department. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club  and  a  past  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  that  organization. 

FEDERAL  STAND  SUPERVISOR 

Joseph  F,  Clunk,  well  known  to  workers 
for  the  blind  as  one  of  the  leading  placement 
agents  in  this  field,  has  been  appointed 
Special  Agent  for  the  Blind  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  His  duties  will  be  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  which  provides  for 
stand  concessions  to  blind  operators  in  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings. 

Mr.  Clunk,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  at¬ 
tended  Western  Reserve  University  for  two 
years  before  he  lost  his  sight  in  1918.  Within 


two  months  after  he  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  he  began  work  as  a  house-to- 
house  salesman,  travelling  alone.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1920,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  specializing  in 
placement  work,  but  in  August,  1920,  he  left 
Cleveland  to  become  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  nearly  eight  years  he  remained 
in  this  position  he  found  time  to  study  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Qunk  was  invited  to  or¬ 
ganize  placement  work  for  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  National 
Supervisor  of  Placement,  he  travelled  Can¬ 
ada  from  coast  to  coast,  demonstrating  that 
capable  blind  persons  could  be  employed  in 
industry  or  established  in  independent  busi¬ 
ness  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his 
work  was  the  establishment  of  blind  men 
and  women  as  operators  of  news  and  con¬ 
fectionery  stands  in  public  buildings,  and 
he  brings  to  his  new  position  the  benefit  of 
this  valuable  experience.  | 

LOUISIANA  STATE  AGENCY  HEAD 

Dr.  George  O.  Deslesdernier  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board 
for  the  Blind  and  assumed  his  new  duties 
on  July  I. 

Dr.  Deslesdernier,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  since  infancy,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind.  After 
two  years  at  Louisiana  State  University 
Demonstration  High  School,  he  entered  the 
Kirksville  College  of  Osteopathy  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D.  O.  in  1929,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

During  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Deslesder¬ 
nier  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Board  for  the  Blind  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  O.  L.  Jones,  whom  he  is  succeeding  as 
Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  Jones  is  retiring  to 
country  life  and  will  reside  in  South  Carolina. 
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NEW  HEAD  OF  KANSAS  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  M.  Edna  Clark  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  effective  June  15,  succeeding 
Miss  Olive  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and 
a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  has  had  long  experience  in  public  school 
work,  as  teacher  and  principal.  She  has 
also  lectured  at  County  Institutes,  taught  in 
night  school  for  adults,  and  done  social  serv¬ 
ice  work  for  a  year.  In  July,  1936,  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.Sc.  in  Education. 

In  addition  to  her  valuable  training  and 
experience  in  the  general  educational  field, 
Mrs.  Clark  brings  great  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  her  new  position. 
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OKLAHOMA  COMMISSION  HEAD 

Mrs.  Maurine  Nix  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Adult  Blind  succeeding  Mrs. 
Tom  Cowden. 

Mrs.  Nix  attended  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  also  took  a  course  in  a  school  of 
business.  She  has  been  active  in  social  serv¬ 
ice  and  in  civic  organizations  in  her  com¬ 
munity. 


A.P.H.  GRANT  RAISED 

A  bill  (H.  R.  4582)  providing  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $50,000  in  the  annual  Federal  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  enacted  during  the  recent 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  available  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  will  now  receive 
annually  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  embossed  books  and 
other  educational  material  and  appliances  to 
the  amount  of  $125,000,  allotted  on  a  quota 
basis. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

At  the  Prize  Festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  July  20,  Lord  Lamington, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
who  had  been  superintendent  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mrs.  Guy  Campbell  in  1934. 
Mr.  Stone,  formerly  head  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar,  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  College. 

Lord  Lamington  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology,  as 
the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Langdon  received  his  education  at 
Kingswood  School,  Bath;  Westminster 
Training  College;  and  University  College  of 
London,  where  he  took  his  B.Sc.  in  1926  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  1933.  His  experience  in  the 
field  covers  several  years  as  House  and 
Games  Master  at  a  branch  of  the  National 
Children’s  Home  and  Orphanage  for  Serbian 
Refugee  Children,  and  Assistant  Master, 
Alexandra  Council  School,  Wood  Green, 
Middlesex.  Since  1926,  Dr.  Langdon  has 
been  doing  psychological  research  under 
Manchester  University  and  the  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Council’s  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board.  He  has  made  contributions  to  the 
British  Journal  of  Psychology  and  to  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board. 

Although  Dr.  Langdon  has  had  no  previ¬ 
ous  experience  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
he  brings  to  his  new  field  an  unusual  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  psychological  and 
industrial  health  research.  He  has  studied 
the  abilities  required  for  the  acquisition  and 
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maintenance  of  skill  and  efficiency  in  various 
industrial  processes  requiring  manual  dex¬ 
terity  or  visual  discrimination,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  differences  in  these  abilities  in  caus¬ 
ing  unproductive  time. 

The  friends  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
wish  Dr.  Langdon  every  success  in  his  new 
undertaking  and  hope  that  as  his  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  he  will  support  the  precept  of  Sir 
Francis  Campbell  that  “The  best  is  none  too 
good  in  the  education  of  blind  children.” 


VOCATIONAL  NOTES 


Simple  employment  at  stringing  or  wiring 
tags  should  be  available  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  These  tags  are  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  to  mark  different  parts  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  for  other  purposes,  and  if  such 
concerns  require  a  large  number  monthly, 
they  are  willing  to  deliver  the  tags  and  wires 
to  some  central  point,  picking  them  up  later 
when  the  work  is  completed.  By  soliciting 
printing  concerns,  smaller  lots  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  much  better  prices  received  than 
from  the  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Fisher  Body  Co.  of  Cleveland  is  send¬ 
ing  from  80,000  to  100,000  tags  a  month  to 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  wires  cut  to  proper  length,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  completed  work  regularly.  The 
work  furnishes  occupation  to  a  number  of 
men  whose  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  permit 
them  to  engage  in  regular  factory  processes. 

Four  totally  blind  people,  living  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  have  been  employed  by  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  checking  commercial  programs,  the 
pay  being  ten  dollars  a  week.  These  people, 
— two  listening  in  on  each  of  two  different 
stations, — type  on  report  sheets  the  time  of 
programs,  name  of  programs,  commercial 
sponsor,  and  products  advertised,  also 
whether  the  progp^uns  are  local  or  network. 


A  red-and-black  typewriter  ribbon  is  used, 
the  commercial  programs  being  typed  in  red, 
while  sustaining  programs  are  in  black.  A 
sighted  person  places  the  stops  in  the  type¬ 
writer,  in  order  that  the  blind  person  may 
fill  out  his  report  according  to  form.  This  is 
the  only  assistance  needed  from  a  sighted 
member  of  the  family.  These  forms  are 
mailed  in  each  day  to  the  studios  employing 
the  blind  listeners,  immediately  after  the  last 
program  is  checked.  The  mailing  material  is 
furnished  by  the  studio,  and  the  employment 
is  seven  days  a  week,  two  of  the  listeners 
working  from  6:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.,  the 
other  two  from  3  :oo  p.m.  to  midnight. 

The  purpose  in  employing  these  listeners 
is  to  enable  the  station  to  check  up  on  the 
number  of  advertisers  on  competing  stations. 
The  checker  need  not  sit  at  the  radio  con¬ 
stantly  during  all  these  hours,  for  once  a 
program  has  been  announced,  he  may  leave 
for  the  period  of  that  particular  broadcast. 

This  is  work  which  might  be  solicited  in 
any  city  which  has  more  than  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  is  well  suited  to  blind  persons  who 
have  ability  to  type  and  who  may  not  be 
able  to  engage  in  outside  occupations.  The 
work  in  Cleveland  lasted  for  two  months,  and 
has  recently  been  resumed  in  part. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


Two  blind  students  received  the  Master’s 
degrees  from  the  School  of  Social  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Ohio  State  University  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  graduation  exercises.  They  are  Martha 
Bell  Miller  of  Girard,  Ohio,  and  Robert  N. 
Gay  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Miller,  who  holds  a  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Ohio  State  University  and  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  plans  to  enter  the  field  of  public 
welfare,  devoting  special  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind. 
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braille  shorthand  course 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  Civil  Service  examination  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  considerable 
number  of  prospective  candidates  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind  to  ask  for  a  course  in  braille 
shorthand.  Although  the  School  does  not 
teach  shorthand,  it  has  supplied  these  appli¬ 
cants  with  keys  to  the  shorthand  system  and 
exercises  for  practice. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  many  blind  persons 
have  some  practical  use  for  a  knowledge  of 
braille  shorthand,  the  Hadley  School  will  be 
interested  to  hear  from  those  who  would  like 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  system.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  are  interested,  the  School  will 
purchase  additional  books  and  will  offer  a 
course  in  shorthand. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  little 
about  the  School  we  repeat  here  that  the 
School  offers  home  study  courses  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects — poultry  husbandry, 
home  economics,  salesmanship,  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesmanship,  business  law,  business 
correspondence,  foreign  languages,  courses 
in  various  branches  of  science,  courses  in 
history,  English,  mathematics,  and  Bible 
studies.  In  most  cases  the  School  is  able  to 
supply  the  student  with  the  necessary  books 
for  study  though  occasionally  demands  make 
this  impossible. 

The  School  also  maintains  a  small  cir¬ 
culating  library  of  books  and  periodicals  in¬ 
cluding  the  Reader’s  Digest,  which  it  will 
be  glad  to  lend  to  readers  unable  to  secure 
this  excellent  publication  elsewhere. 

The  School  makes  no  charge  whatever  for 
its  services.  Those  interested  may  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Allen,  Hadley  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  for  a  braille 
catalogue. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  TRAINING 
COURSE 

The  two-year  course  for  the  training  of 
home  teachers  is  being  offered  again  at 
the  Pennslvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  (Overbrook). 

The  first  year’s  work,  beginning  this  fall, 
will  be  given  at  Overbrook,  and  will  be  open 
to  those  blind  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  have  had  some  additional 
formal  training  or  actual  experience  in  a 
line  of  work  conducive  to  making  them  ma¬ 
ture  in  approaching  social  problems. 

Students  will  take  their  second  year’s 
work,  1938-39,  in  the  extension  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work,  with  carefully  supervised  field 
work  in  appropriate  agencies  agreed  upon  by 
the  student,  the  Overbrook  school,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  charge  for  the  course  will  be  seven 
hundred  dollars  for  each  year,  this  amount 
to  cover  tuition,  board,  and  lodging. 

COURSE  IN  EYE  CONDITIONS 

The  “Survey  of  Eye  Conditions”  course 
will  be  offered  this  year  at  the  New  York 
University,  Washington  Square,  and  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University.  These  eye 
courses  are  open  to  teachers,  social  workers, 
public  health  nurses,  and  school  nurse-teach¬ 
ers,  also  to  workers  from  allied  fields.  The 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  all  groups  with  the 
development  and  preservation  of  normal 
vision  and  the  care  of  the  eye  in  disease  in 
order  to  prevent  further  loss  of  sight. 

Courses  at  both  universities  receive  two 
points  of  credit  each  semester.  New  York 
University  classes  are  held  Fridays,  6:15 
to  8:15  p.M.  Teachers  College  classes  are 
held  Friday  evenings  from  7:30  to  9:10. 

Both  of  these  courses  are  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Services  to  the  Blind. 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Bureau  of  Sendees  for  the  Blind — Miss 
Gertrude  Van  den  Broek,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Nursery  School  Department  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Training  of  the  Pre- 
School  Blind  Child.  Miss  Van  den  Broek  is 
also  a  graduate  nurse,  which  presents  an  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  training  and  experience  in 
supervising  the  health  of  these  children.  The 
general  scope  of  this  preschool  activity  will  be 
to  develop  a  program  covering  parent  education 
and  hom.e  training  for  blind  children  under 
school  age;  to  check  health  conditions  and  ar¬ 
range  for  physical  and  eye  examinations  includ¬ 
ing  follow-up  treatment  as  recommended  by  the 
physician ;  to  establish  schedules  for  good  health 
habits,  sleeping,  eating,  personal  habits,  and 
general  self-help  from  earliest  infancy ;  to  main¬ 
tain  a  general  supervisory  relationship  over 
daily  activities,  rest,  play,  training  in  orienta¬ 
tion  and  spatial  relationships,  fear  reactions, 
and  other  psychological  factors,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
household;  to  conduct  research  studies  in  the 
held  of  developmental  psychology  of  young  blind 
children  in  affiliation  with  Teachers  College  and 
Cornell  Ntu'sery  School.  ...  A  new  position, 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching,  has  been 
created,  to  which  an  appointment  will  soon  be 
made.  This  fills  a  need  of  long  standing,  inas¬ 
much  as  New  York  state  home  teachers  en¬ 
gage  in  eye  social  case  work  as  well  as  the  usual 
activities  of  this  group,  such  as  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  braille,  simple  handwork,  etc.  .  .  .  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Merle  Frampton,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  courses  have  been  introduced  at 
Teachers  College,  covering  the  various  fields  of 
education  of  the  handicapped.  A  course  in  Case 
Work  with  the  Handicapped  is  this  year  under 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind.  This  course  covers 
case  work  for  the  crippled,  blind,  deaf  and  hard 


of  hearing,  cardiacs,  defective  speech  cases,  and 
multiple  handicaps.  These  courses  are  open  to 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  to  social  and 
health  workers,  and  credits  are  given. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind- 
Nit.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  staying  at  “Boulderwood,”  his  cottage 
near  Laporte,  and  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  from  an  indisposition  that  prompted 
him  to  take  leave  of  absence  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  .  .  .  The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto 
by  Mr.  George  Hackenburg,  Junior  Blind  In¬ 
dustries  Adviser  on  the  Council  staff.  .  .  .  Prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  Pennsylvania,  the  appointments 
of  Governor  Earle  to  vacancies  on  the  Council 
Board  were  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  now  con¬ 
sists  of:  Arthur  W.  Howe,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Welfare ;  Ralph  M.  Bashore,  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Industry;  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor;  Victor 
C.  Mather;  John  M.  Crandall;  and  Herbert  L 
Smith.  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  only  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  without  vision,  was  for  several 
years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women.  ...  Up  to  August  15,  a  total  of  1,052 
Talking  Book  machines  had  been  distributed  to 
needy  adult  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind — Professor 
G.  W.  Meadors  assumed  his  new  duties  as  the 
Principal  of  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind 
with  the  opening  of  the  School's  fall  session. 
.  .  .  The  new  dormitory  for  the  boys  is  now 
being  occupied. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — On  July  21, 
control  of  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  passed 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  .  .  .  Eldon 
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Wolfe,  who,  for  the  past  several  years,  has  been 
Principal  of  the  high  school,  took  up  his  new 
duties  as  Visiting  Teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year.  Mr.  Norman  Tellar  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Wolfe.  .  .  .  Mrs.  May  Hammond, 
kindergarten  and  deaf-blind  teacher,  brought  to 
a  conclusion  a  four-weeks  nursery  school  for 
blind  babies  and  their  mothers.  This  was  the 
first  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered  on  the 
School  campus,  and  the  results  were  gratifying. 

.  .  .  Miss  Ruth  Alward,  after  three  years  of 
service  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in 
the  capacity  of  Social  Worker,  has  left  to  marry. 
Her  place  is  being  filled  by  Miss  Mary  Bracker. 

Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Conunission  for  the  Blind  had  a  four-weeks 
summer  school  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton.  The  buildings  and 
equipment  were  loaned  to  the  Commission  which 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  summer  session. 

.  .  .  The  new  Aid  to  the  Blind,  under  the  Social 
Security,  went  into  effect  in  Iowa,  July  4.  Mr. 
Frank  Walton  heads  the  Division  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  under  the  newly 
reorganized  State  Welfare  Department,  with 
Mrs.  Bessie  Regal  in  charge  of  the  subdivision 
for  the  blind. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Once  a  year 
the  Society  takes  all  the  young  people,  both  men 
and  women,  to  Toledo  Beach  which  is  located 
fifteen  miles  from  Toledo.  This  year  a  member 
of  the  Lions  Club,  Mr.  Temple,  provided  a  bus 
for  the  party.  The  manager  at  Toledo  Beach 
provided  bathing  suits,  and  the  Society  had  box 
lunches  packed  for  the  party.  The  American 
Red  Cross  supplied  a  life  guard,  who  assisted 
both  the  men  and  women  with  their  swimming. 
After  playing  water  games  in  Lake  Erie  for  an 
hour,  lunch  was  served,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  dancing. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic  re-opened  after  Labor 
Day  and  is  ready  to  serve  any  needy  blind  per¬ 
son  requiring  medical  eye  care.  .  .  .  The  Music 
School  re-opened  September  20,  and  will  resume 
instruction  in  piano,  violin,  organ,  singing,  cello, 
popular  piano,  mixed  chorus,  theory,  ear  train¬ 


ing,  and  braille  notation.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse 
has  Talking  Book  machines  for  distribution  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  applications  from  any 
blind  persons  residing  in  New  York  City  who 
have  not  as  yet  a  machine.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse 
Women’s  Qub  had  its  first  Fall  meeting  on 
Monday,  October  4,  and  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Qub  its  first  Fall  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Septmeber  27.  .  .  .  Any  blind  persons 
wishing  advice  as  to  employment  or  home  in¬ 
struction,  or  who  have  any  problems  will  be 
cordially  received  on  the  Third  Floor  of  the 
Lighthouse;  there  is  always  someone  there  be¬ 
tween  9  and  5  o’clock  with  whom  they  may 
consult.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  Nursery  School 
reopened  the  last  week  of  September.  Any  sight¬ 
less  child  of  preschool  age  is  eligible  to  attend 
this  group.  .  .  .  The  Recreation  Department  for 
both  men  and  women  commenced  activities 
October  i.  Those  recreationally  inclined  will 
find  many  diversions  at  the  Lighthouse  this 
winter. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  new 
building,  which  adds  13,600  square  feet  of  manu¬ 
facturing  space,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Qeveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  These  enlarged 
quarters  will  enable  the  Society  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  blind  workers  in  all  departments.  This 
much  needed  improvement  was  made  possible 
through  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Metelene  E.  Wick- 
wire,  who  left  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Society.  After  much  deliberation  on  the  part 
of  the  Trustees,  it  was  decided  to  spend  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  an  expansion  program, 
the  balance  of  the  amotmt  being  added  to  the 
capital  account  fund  of  the  Society.  The  new 
building  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  really  an 
addition  to  the  old  broomshop.  A  large  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  corn  storage  space  to  care 
for  purchases  made  in  more  advantageous  quan¬ 
tities.  All  of  the  industries  are  now  in  fireproof 
quarters.  .  .  .  During  the  month  of  May,  1937, 
$2,750  was  paid  in  wages  to  fifty-two  blind  men 
and  women  employed  at  Grasselli  House.  Pay¬ 
rolls  to  these  blind  workers  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1936  amounted  to  $5,507,  while  for 
the  same  period  in  1937,  the  total  was  $7,346.  In 
many  cases,  earnings  are  supplemented  by  blind 
relief,  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act.  This  amounts  to  from  $15  to  $25 
monthly,  the  majority  receiving  $15.  .  .  .  The 
summer  camp,  owned  by  the  Society,  which 
opened  for  its  ninth  season  on  July  17,  closed 
September  8.  The  camp,  with  its  twenty-three 
acres  of  hills,  woods,  and  streams,  is  located  five 
miles  south  of  Chardon.  .  .  .  The  Society  finds 
the  operation  of  refreshment  stands  in  factories 
and  hospitals  an  ideal  business  for  high  types  of 
blind  people.  The  Society  secures  the  conces¬ 
sion,  provides  and  continues  to  own  the  fix¬ 
tures,  and  loans  the  money  for  the  initial  stock. 
The  operator  is  trained  and  then  continuously 
supervised  by  a  member  of  the  staff.  Such  stands 
are  now  located  in  five  Cleveland  hospitals  and 
six  factories,  and  permission  for  such  a  conces¬ 
sion  has  just  been  obtained  through  the  City 
Council  for  the  main  lobby  of  City  Hall.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  latter  location  will  furnish 
a  living  for  three  blind  men. 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind — For  some  time  the  Arthur  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  has  wanted  to  acquaint  the  northern 
New  Jersey  doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers 
with  its  activities.  In  the  late  spring  the  Home 
took  the  first  step  toward  this  educational  work 
by  relieving  Miss  Pogue  of  her  active  duty  in 
the  Home  so  that  she  would  have  the  time  to 
visit  individuals  and  organizations  whose  activi¬ 
ties  might  put  them  in  touch  with  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Wherever  she  went  great  inter¬ 
est  was  shown  in  what  she  had  to  say,  and  some 
parents  have  already  been  referred  to  the  Home 
by  doctors  who  learned  of  the  work  through 
Miss  Pogue’s  visit.  A  folder.  The  Problems  of 
the  Blind  Preschool  Child,  has  been  prepared 
for  this  educational  service.  Because  it  has  not 
yet  been  decided  what  she  should  be  called,  no 
change  has  been  made  in  Miss  Pogue’s  title, 
although  most  of  her  former  duties  have  been 
assumed  by  Miss  Bessie  Smith,  Head  Nurse  and 
Dietitian.  .  .  .  Recently,  the  Home  had  a  visit 
from  Miss  Inis  Hall,  head  of  the  deaf-blind  de¬ 
partment  at  Perkins  Institution.  Miss  Hall  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of  special  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  deaf-blind.  At  the  request  of  the 
Home  she  examined  a  number  of  the  children 
and  gave  suggestions  regarding  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  their  speech  by  use  of  vibration. 
It  was  found  that  a  few  of  the  youngsters  have 


"clouded”  hearing.  This  means  that  they  do  not 
hear  words  clearly  and  consequently  miss  the 
meaning  of  sentences.  Since  they  cannot  sub¬ 
stitute  lip-reading  for  their  inaccurate  hearing, 
the  result  is  retarded  speech  development.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  interest  shown  in  it,  a  reprint 
has  been  made  of  an  article  written  by  Barbara 
Mitchell  (Mrs.  Uniker),  “The  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind,  Nurs¬ 
ery  School  Department,”  which  appeared  in 
The  Teachers  Forum,  November  1935.  This  re¬ 
print  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 

Division  for  the  Blind  (Washington) — The 
Division  has  completed  an  intensive  five-weeks 
summer  school  for  home  teachers  at  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  Division  for  the  Blind 
realizes  that  the  five-weeks  course  can  be 
thought  of  only  as  the  beginning  of  intensive 
training  of  home  teachers.  It  is  planned  while 
the  home  teachers  are  at  work,  also  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  the  home  teachers  taking 
summer -school  work  at  the  University,  as  their 
effectiveness  depends  largely  upon  adequate 
training  for  their  work.  .  .  .  All  the  positions 
in  the  Division  for  the  Blind  are  filled  through 
merit  system  examinations.  An  open  competitive 
examination  was  held  during  the  month  of 
September  for  home  teachers  and  for  a  voca¬ 
tional  placement  agent  for  the  blind.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  six  home  teachers  and  one  voca¬ 
tional  placement  agent  will  be  announced  in 
time  for  the  appointees  to  start  in  their  new 
positions  the  first  of  October. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn) — 
Prospects  for  business  looked  so  poor  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  that  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  decided  to  change  the  traditional  vaca¬ 
tion  period  from  the  last  week  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September  to  the  first  two 
weeks  in  July,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Home 
managed  to  continue  running  full  time,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  ordinarily  used  for  vacation.  Orders 
totalling  thirteen  hundred  dozen  brooms  were 
received,  which  will  keep  the  shop  busy  for  a 
little  while.  .  .  .  The  Home  recently  began  the 
seventh  year  of  supplying  brooms  to  one  chain 
store,  during  which  time  the  store  has  bought 
more  than  forty  thousand  dozen  brooms.  As  all 
of  these  brooms  are  re-sold  to  retail  customers. 
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it  has  been  necessary  for  the  blind  men  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  quality.  .  .  .  Just  as  the 
summer  set  in,  the  Home  opened  up  another 
service  stand  through  the  co-operation  of 
Borough  President  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll  of 
Brooklyn.  This  latest  stand  is  located  in  the 
Central  Courts  Building  and  has  been  designed 
not  only  to  give  the  best  in  efficiency,  but  to  dis¬ 
play  the  merchandise  in  a  most  attractive  man¬ 
ner.  The  placing  of  the  stand  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  one  erected  in  the 
Municipal  Building  in  Brooklyn  about  three 
years  ago  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Borough  President  was  pleased  to  grant  the 
second  request.  The  third  is  pending.  .  .  .  The 
new  issue  of  the  Home’s  Year  Book  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  A  copy  will  be  gladly 
sent  to  any  readers  of  the  Outlook. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — Mrs. 
A.  J.  Caldwell,  who  was  formerly  Superin¬ 
tendent,  has  been  made  Supervising  Matron 
of  the  school.  Miss  Nannie  E.  Poston  remains 
Principal,  or  head  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
struction.  The  school  opened  September  7,  with 
approximately  eighty  boys  and  girls,  and  with 
accommodations  for  a  few  of  the  previous 
graduates  of  the  school  who  will  attend  the 
Louisiana  State  University. 


Blind  Service  Association  {Chicago) — The 
Association  has  recently  published  its  twelfth 
“Annual  Message,”  summarizing  its  activities 
for  the  year.  .  .  .  Among  other  services  to  the 
blind,  the  Association  was  able  to  secure  twelve 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  free  dental  care  for 
its  clients  during  the  year. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — Seventy 
students  enrolled  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Eleanor 
A.  Wilson,  former  superintendent  of  the  School, 
has  returned  to  the  staff  as  Adult  Guidance 
Worker.  .  .  .  The  regular  session  of  the  School 
opened  September  8. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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Teacher,  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  school  for  the  blind  as  teacher  of 
music  or  of  high  school  subjects.  Experience 
includes  three  years  as  teacher  in  public  high 
school,  Y.M.C.A.  camp  work,  and  tutoring. 
Address;  R.  M.  S.,  in  care  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of - Doll  ars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 


(Address) 
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BOOK  NEWS 


CONCERNING  MUSIC 

Music  in  Institutions,  by  Willem  van 
de  Wall,  Mus.D.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  457  pp. 

Music  in  Institutions,  by  Dr.  Willem  van 
de  Wall,  is  the  first  book  thus  far  written 
which  one  might  consult  for  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  cau¬ 
tions  to  be  observed  in  this  field  of  music. 
The  author  is  a  Doctor  of  Music  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
conducted  lecture  courses  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University  on  the  subject  of 
Music  in  Social  and  Health  work. 

Dr.  van  de  Wall  points  out  that  because 
music  has  always  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  it  has  been  given  a  specific 
place  in  today’s  curricula.  It  truly  belongs 
in  welfare  institutions  as  an  effective  and 
educational  basis  of  treatment  and  is  an  ad¬ 
justing  and  dynamic  factor  with  psycholog¬ 
ical  influence  toward  social  integration. 

An  individual’s  response  to  music  is  a 
complex  process  of  inward  and  environ¬ 
mental  stimuli.  What  makes  music  enjoyed 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  people  is  that 
it  intensifies  the  sense  or  joy  of  living.  By 
and  large,  music  is  known  and  cherished  as 
an  emotionally  pleasing  experience.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  music  is  active  or  passive — the  former 
prompted  by  the  will,  the  latter  forced  upon 
us.  According  to  Dr.  van  de  Wall,  listening 
to  music  involves  far  less  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort  than  reading  or  studying. 

Inmates  of  welfare  institutions  generally 
develop  more  or  less  of  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  about  their  physical  or  mental  defects; 
the  music  supervisor  should  do  everything 
possible  to  eradicate  a  complex  of  any  kind, 
certainly  not  to  aggravate  it.  They  derive 


from  listening  to  music  an  intense  sensorial 
joy  and  great  emotional  satisfaction  from 
using  it  as  a  means  of  communication,  of 
unburdening,  and  of  self-assertion. 

In  the  case  of  the  intellectual  blind,  mak¬ 
ing  music  is  helpful  in  developing  their  sen¬ 
sory  and  emotional  experience.  As  far  as 
their  ability  permits,  they  should  be  given 
early  ear  training,  braille  music  reading, 
theory,  and  instrumental  music  lessons.  In 
the  junior  high  school  they  should  begin 
the  study  of  music  appreciation  (which  pre¬ 
sumably  has  been  prepared  for  by  years  of 
direct  listening),  music  history,  harmony, 
and  further  attempts  at  original  composition. 
Attendance  at  lectures  and  concerts  is  of 
course  invaluable.  Literary  and  ethnograph¬ 
ical  associations  attached  to  their  musical 
ideas  and  experiences  are,  for  the  blind,  even 
more  valuable  than  for  the  seeing. 

Physio-motor  stimulation,  encouraged  by 
singing,  dancing,  playing  of  instruments,  and 
dramatics,  broadens  social  integration.  Phys¬ 
ical  tensions  must  be  released  if  co-ordina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  increased.  If  self-expression 
and  relation  with  the  outside  world  are  cut 
off,  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  deaf,  may  turn 
to  introvert  ego-satisfaction.  Constant  emo¬ 
tional  contact  with  reality  is  needed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  mental  tendencies  of  dreaming, 
moodiness,  and  pessimism,  and  the  artificial 
optimism  that  characterize  some  of  the  blind. 
Their  teachers  should  act  as  pilots  of  emo¬ 
tional  tendencies. 

A  music  teacher  must  be  careful  about 
his  students’  vocational  ambitions,  and  as¬ 
certain  what  chances  for  making  a  livelihood 
in  the  community  his  graduates  will  have. 

The  practice  of  training  blind  musicians 
as  piano  tuners,  should  not  be  discouraged, 
but  conditions  in  their  home  communities 
should  be  understood,  both  by  the  students 
and  the  management.  As  a  limited,  but  con¬ 
structive  activity,  it  will  be  possible  in  many 
institutions  to  establish  instrument-building 
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classes  in  which  all  rhythm  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments,  and  many  simple  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  may  be  made  for  use  in  the  in¬ 
stitution.  (The  successful  blind  person  is 
usually  one  who  can  use  his  hands  as  well 
as  his  head.) 

Rhythm  orchestras  and  harmonica  bands, 
though  very  elementary,  develop  the  power 
to  discriminate  rhythm  and  harmony.  There 
should  always  be  room  on  institutional  music 
programs  for  instruments  that  are  not  among 
those  generally  and  artistically  accepted  else¬ 
where.  The  program  should  not  exclude  from 
group  singing  those  who  are  without  artis¬ 
tic  ability,  for  if  non-artistic  members  are 
excluded,  they  are  deprived  of  a  socialized 
harmless  pleasure. 

Music  intensifies  the  sense  of  living  as  it 
brings  relaxation,  promotes  stimulation,  and 
fulfils  vital  psychic  and  social  needs.  Listen¬ 
ing  periods  should  be  in  respect  to  age  and 
natural  inclination  of  the  listeners.  Directed 
listening  affords  impressions  through  the 
auditory  experiences.  Large  groups  may  par¬ 
ticipate  as  listeners  to  sessions  of  phono¬ 
graph  or  radio  concerts,  informal  instru¬ 
mental  offerings,  and,  by  and  large,  any  form 
of  entertainment  that  tends  to  edify  and 
stimulate  an  understanding  of  good  music 
and  its  allied  arts. 

Creative  music,  as  Dr.  van  de  Wall  states, 
has  been  as  yet  little  used  in  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions.  There  is  not  only  a  great  need 
for  it,  but  there  are  also  many  possibilities 
for  such  work.  Creative  music  activities  can 
be  so  organized  as  to  meet  simple  as  well 
as  highly  developed  demands.  The  work 
should  utilize  original  ideas,  inventiveness, 
skill  in  making  musical  instruments,  and  the 
creating  and  performing  of  music  for  en¬ 
sembles  of  home-made  instruments.  In  most 
musically  inclined  persons,  the  impulse  to 
create  awakens  at  an  early  age,  but,  if  the 
tendency  is  not  cultivated  during  childhood, 
it  is  likely  to  disappear.  The  encouragement 
to  create  is  not  to  develop  more  professional 


composers;  but  to  give  each  child  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  skill  in  the  logical  and 
clear  formulation  of  his  musical  imagination. 

Music  in  Institutions  contains  a  compre¬ 
hensive  selected  bibliography  which  was 
compiled  with  two  objectives :  to  supply  a 
list  of  works  of  practical  use  for  institutional 
purposes ;  and  to  give  specialists  the  titles  of 
books  by  their  fellow-workers  with  whose 
efforts  their  own  have  to  be  co-ordinated. 

Harold  E.  Owen,  Mus.  M. 

A.  L.  A.  COMMITTEE 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
was  held  in  New  York,  June  23,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association. 

Problems  arising  out  of  the  wider  use  of 
Talking  Book  machines  were  discussed  at 
length.  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  (England) 
emphasized  the  importance  of  complete  in¬ 
terchangeability  of  records  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries.  A  plea  was  made  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  current  popular  fic¬ 
tion  in  Talking  Book  form. 

The  question  of  zoning  of  library  service 
received  attention  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
circulation  of  Talking  Books  and  braille 
books  distributed  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  restricted  to  the  areas  served 
by  the  various  depository  libraries  respec¬ 
tively,  in  order  to  insure  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  service.  In  the  case  of  braille  books 
not  provided  by  the  government,  greater 
latitude  would  be  necessary. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are:  Mrs. 
Martha  K.  Stark,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
(Chairman) ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite, 
New  York  Public  Library;  Miss  Mary  J. 
Hcenan,  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Helga  Lende,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind ;  Mr.  Edward  M.  Peterson,  Chicago 
Public  Library ;  and  Miss  Irma  M.  Schoepflin, 
California  State  Library. 
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Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus 
of  Perkins  Institution,  was  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  from  1890  to  1907. 

Mary  Drang  a  Campbell  has  held  various 
executive  positions  in  work  for  the  blind, 
and  is  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  is  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Statistics  at  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


Braille  Catalogue 

Now  Off  the  Press 

Complete  instructions  on 
how  to  make  up  leather- 
craft  articles  for  the  blind 
worker. 

Send  for  copies  for  your 
workers  now. 

THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD 
OF  AMERICA 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Harold  E.  Owen,  Mus.  M.,  is  head  of  tte 
Music  Department  in  the  Arizona  Schod 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Colonel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Crippled  and  Disabled. 
He  was  active  in  connection  with  the  NRA 
Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  and  is 
especially  interested  in  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  employment  of  the  handicapped. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O  Profeuionni*  . . .  .$  2  per  anniuB 

□  Contributing  ....  10  por  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  25  par  annum  member  of  the  Foundation 

□  Suataining .  50  par  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  par  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


.per  annum. 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  setively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  tor  the  blind. 


